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1973 NEBRASKA NESTING SURVEY 

Compiled by Dr. Esther V. Bennett 

Data on the 1973 nesting season in Nebraska were received from thirty- 
four observers, reporting on ninety-one species from thirty-one counties. Coun¬ 
ties in the tabulation are listed in a west to east order, with the northernmost 
of approximately equal locations given first. Numbers represent Nest Record 
Cards; letters are from NOU Nesting Report forms: Y represents young 
observed; E represents Cqwbird eggs found in other nests; F represents 
carrying food; M represents carrying nesting material; and N represents 
nests observed for which no Nest Record Card was submitted. Sixty-nine Ne¬ 
braska species were reported on 493 North American Nest Record Cards; in 
addition, out-of-state nests were reported on five cards. The counties (with 
the column numbers used in the tabulation shown in parentheses) and the 
contributors were: Adams (IS) E. M. Helper, E. R Ritchey; Box Butte (3), 
R. C„ Rosche; Cedar (2J>, Ross Lock; Cherry (7), R, C. Rosche: Cheyenne 
(4). Ros:-. Lock; Dawes (2), Ross Lock, R. C. Rosche; Douglas (29), R. G. 
Cortelyou; Dundy (9), Ross Lot!,., George Nason; Gage (28), Jim M. Nissen; 
Garden (6.-, R. C, Rosehr; Gtrm (8), Bob Craig. R. C. Resehe; Greeley (15)* 
Brian C. Moon/ Douglas C. MonD ; Hal' (17), Hill Schleicher. G. W, Shaker; 
Hamilton (21 ) Lee Morris; Hihcock (12), Ross Lock: Howard (16), Bill 
Schleicher; Lancaster (27), Bryee Anderson. Roseann Anderson, Esther V. 
Bennett, Sue L. Blackman. Jim Commers, Roger DiSi’wstro, Shirley L. Doole, 
L. H Heckman, M. M. Hildebrand, Harold Koch, Carol J. Meyers. Don C. 
Pitche*, Albert Tenhulzen, Crr^l Thompson, Gig A. Toilcfsen; Lincoln (1.1), 
Mrs. M. A. Cox, M-wj a lt\ \l Vlcrt George Na.-er.; McPherson (10) f 
Oona S. Bassett; Merrick (20;, Charles EL Huger; Nance (19), Charles E. 
Hoger; Pawnee (Ml Jim M. Nissen; Pialte (22), Jim M. Nissen; Rock (13), 
Karl Mem<el; Sarpy (d( s ), 11. G. Cortelyou; Sounder:. 126), Carol Thompson; 
Sc'waxl (23) Jim M, Nissen; Sheridan (5), Bob Craig, R. C. Rosche: Sher¬ 
man (14), Bill Schleicher; Sioux (1), R, C. Rosche; York (23), W. L. Moore, 
Lee Morris. 

Contributor of at least fifteen Nebraska Nest Record Cards included: 
Roseann Anderson (29), Oona S. Bassett (15), Esther Y. Bennett (48); Jim 
Commers (33), Charles E. Roger (26). Brian C. Moody (75), Douglas C. 
Moody (76), C. W. Shafer (36), and Bill Schleicher (27). 

The following twenty-four Nebraska species which were reported in 
1973 were not reported in the 1972 Nebraska Nesting Survey (NBR 41:3} : 
Eared Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, Least Bittern, Pintail, Shoveler, Wood Duck, 
Ruddy Duck, Bald Eagle, Long-eared Owl, American Coot, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Black-billed Cuckoo, Short-eared Owl, Whip-poor-will, Chimney Swift, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Say’s Phoebe, Tufted Titmouse, Swainson’s Thrush, 
Warbling Vireo, Ovenbird, Scarlet Tanager, Indigo Bunting, and' Clay-colored 
Sparrow. 

Twelve species reported in the 1972 survey were not reported in 1973: 
Prairie Falcon, Barn Owl. Eastern Phoebe, Cliff Swallow, Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, Mockingbird, Bell’s Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Rusty Blackbird, Brewer’s 
Blackbird, Black-headed Grosbeak, and Brewer’s Sparrow. 

—Text continued on page 10 
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R. C. Rosche located a Swainson’s Thrush nest, the first recorded for 
Nebraska, on 12 August southeast of Crawford in Dawes County. More de¬ 
tails are given in a separate article. 

Great Blue Heron Nests were reported from Lincoln and Sheridan coun¬ 
ties. W. A. Schleicher reported that a river-clearing project destroyed a 
nesting area in Hall County, but the birds appeared to be re-locating at a 
slough on Kempter’s Ranch (Howard County). Margaret Morton, North 
Platte, observed over fifty nests with approximately 110 adults through ar¬ 
rival 5 February and departure 15 August, with an estimate of three young 
per nest. R. C. Rosche located four nests about thirty miles south of Rush- 
ville, Route 250. Concerning Rosche’s report, Ross Lock (pers. comm.) stated 
this was a substantial decrease over past years. 

R. C. Rosche reported observing in Sheridan County twenty-four active 
nests of Eared Grebes from 26 July to 1 August, and two active nests of 
American Avocets on 12 June. Of interest were the observations of R. C. 
Rosche of the following broods; five Western Grebe, five Pied-billed Grebe, 
nine Mallard, four Gadwall, four Pintail, ten Blue-winged Teal, three Shovel- 
er, two Ruddy Duck, three Sharp-tailed Grouse, one Ring-necked Pheasant, 
twenty-nine American Coot, four Killdeer, three Long-billed Curlew, two Up¬ 
land Sandpiper, one Spotted Sandpiper, two Willet, and one Wilson’s 
Phalarope. 

Only active nests should be reported on the Nest Record Cards. Informa¬ 
tion pertaining to sighting of adults with young, of birds carrying food, etc. 
should be submitted on a separate list wih species and county information. 

Anyone who has found, or expects to find, an active nest is invited to 
obtain cards touse in reporting. Cards, instruction sheets, and Laboratory of 
Ornithology Nest Survey Newsletters may be obtained from Dr. Esther V. 
Bennett, 600 So. 33rd Street, Lincoln, Nebraska 68510. Completed cards should 
be returned to Dr. Bennett by 1 October 1974 for the information to be in¬ 
cluded in the annual report. If persons wish to send information after that 
date it will be appreciated and sent to the Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology, 
but it will not be possible to include it in the state summary. 

— Park Naturalist, Lincoln 

1973 CHRISTMAS COUNT 

Ninety-four species were reported in the 1973 Christmas Count from 
seven localities, and two other species were reported as present during the 
count period, but not recorded on the count itself. Probably some of the birds 
reported as “Meadowlark sp.” were Eastern Meadowlarks, and if so the count 
would be one higher. The figures for the 1972 Count, on the same basis used 
above, were eighty-two seen and two present at seven localities. The total of 
65,739 is below the 70,853 reported last year, in spite of the 10,000 unidenti¬ 
fied blackbirds and the like reported from Omaha this year. The Mallard 
count at Scottsbluff was 30,000 less this year than last; the Snow Goose 
count was up 6,000 this year, at Omaha; Horned Larks, Starlings, House 
Sparrows, and Red-winged Blackbirds (excluding the “Blackbird sp.”) were 
each up about 1,400; Tree Sparrows were up about 1,100 and Harris’ Spar¬ 
rows up about 600. Whitney, Kearney, and Grand Island did not report this 

—Text continued on page 14 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Purple Finch 

- 

2 

- 

- 

5 

12 

- 

19 

House Finch 

70 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

74 

Common Redpoll 

- 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Pine Siskin 

80 

622 

- 

- 

53 

1 

- 

756 

American Goldfinch 

80 

91 

11 

6 

176 

121 

H 

485 

Red Crossbill 

- 

44 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

44 

Rufous-sided Towhee 

H 

- 

- 

1 

2 

2 

- 

5 

Dark-eyed Junco 

15 

87 

8 

90 

473 

951 

H 

1,624 

Tree Sparrow 

23 

62 

44 

300 

1,898 

410 

- 

2,737 

Field Sparrow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Harris' Sparrow 

H 

- 

- 

630 

382 

34 

H 

1,046 
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Scotts- 

bluff 

Craw¬ 

ford 

Gree¬ 

ley 

Hast¬ 

ings 

Lin¬ 

coln 

Omaha 

Peru Total 

White-crowned Sparrow 

H 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

6 

White-throated Sparrow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Fox Sparrow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Lincoln's Sparrow 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Song Sparrow 

- 

1 

7 

1 

9 

39 

57 

Lapland Longspur 

- 

7 

200 

300 

- 

- 

507 

Species Reported 

43 

39 

18 

36 

49 

66 

22 94 

Present but not seen 

6 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

2 

Total individuals 

18,297 

1,414 

608 

9,215 

11,193 

25,012 

- 65,739 


year, but Crawford, Greeley, and Peru did report this year and not last year, 
which kept the total number of localities the same each year. 

The columns are arranged in an approximate west (left) to east (right) 
order. The symbol “H” is used to indicate a species present during the count 
period but not observed on the count day, except that it is used for all entries 
from Peru, which did not submit actual figures. 

Crawford, 22 December. A fifteen-mile diameter circle with its center 
at the southeast corner of the town, to include parts of the White River 
valley and the pine ridge at Fort Robinson State Park, Cochran State Way- 
side Area, Ponderosa Wildlife Management Arena, and Crow Butte. Pine 
forest 30%, residential 30%, open prairie 20%, riparian woodland 20%. 
6:15 AM to 4:45 PM. Clear in morning, partly cloudy in afternoon; 23° to 
50°; wind SE, O to 5 mph; 2 to 6 inches of snow cover; water partly open; 
wild food crop good. Two observers in 2 parties, total party-hours 15, 5 on 
foot, 9 by car; total party-miles 138, 5 on foot, 133 by car. Dorothy and 
Richard (compiler) Rosche. 

The S teller’s Jay first came to the Rosche’s feeder on November 9. It 
traveled, primarily alone, within a three to four block area of their house, 
and could be found with little effort every day. The Eastern Bluebird had 
been in the area since at least November 20, subsisting mostly on the very 
abundant juniper berries. Purple Finches were first noticed in the area De¬ 
cember 21, all brown-plumaged individuals. The ones seen on the count 
were brought closer by “squeaking”. The type of breast streaking, well de¬ 
fined head markings, call notes, and general brown coloration ruled out 
Cassin’s Finches, and very prominent white eye stripes, call notes, and wide 
breast streakings and general profile ruled out female House Finches. 

Greeley, 29 December. An area from 5 miles west of Greeley to Greeley 
and to Pibel Lake, 15 miles north. Area includes windbreaks, open fields, and 
roadsides. Clear, wind calm, 10° to 20°, lake frozen, heavy cover of snow. Two 
observers in one party. Party-miles 44, 4 on foot, 40 by car. Douglas and 
Brian (compiler) Moody. 

Hastings, 15 December. A fifteen-mile diameter circle with its center 
south of town, 1.5 miles south of Highway 6 and .5 miles east of Highway 
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281, to include city parks, Parkview Cemetary, Crystal Lake Recreation 
Grounds, field and pastures, woodlands along the Little Blue River, and 
lagoons west of Glenvil. Partly cloudy, wind' from NW 3 to 10 mph, 8° to 20°, 
ponds and lagoons frozen, river open, 2 to 6 inches of snow. Twelve ob¬ 
servers in 7 parties (plus 10 at feeders). Party-hours 21, 6 on foot and 15 
by car; party-miles 193, 5 by foot and 188 by car. 8 AM to 4:30 PM. Miss 
Geraldine Heartwell, Mrs. Wm. Helzer, Mr. and Mrs. George Janko, Miss 
Helen Kucera, Burton Nelson, Mrs. 0. W. Ritchey (compiler), O. W. Ritchey, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Rose, Miss Bernice Welch, and Mrs. Ronald Whitaker. 

Kearney’s count was set for 27 December, and was postponed from day 
to day because of the weather until school began and it was given up for 
lack of time. 

Lincoln, 16 December. A fifteen-mile diameter circle, centered on Cod- 
dington and A streets. Deciduous woods 40%, coniferous woods 5%, lakes 
and marshes 15%, fields and pastures 30%, bushy draws 10%. 8 AM to 
5 PM. Light snow in the morning, becoming partly cloudy to mostly clear in 
afternoon. 8° to 26°, wind calm to 10 mph SSE, one to three inches snow 
cover, lakes mostly frozen, creeks open. Seventeen observers in 8 parties; 
total party hours 69, 36 on foot, 33 by car; total party miles 465, 50 on foot, 
415 by car. Bryce Anderson, Dave and Cindy Cochran, Shirley Doole, Daryl 
and Margaret Giblin, Everett and Mildred Gross (of Crete), Ralph Harring¬ 
ton (compiler), Norma Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morley, Rosalind Mor¬ 
ris, John and Mable Ott, Ken Reitan, Hazel Scheiber. 

An attempt was made to get better coverage this year by getting more 
people out and dividing up into smaller (and so more) groups, enabling each 
party to cover an assigned area more thoroughly. Each participant was pro¬ 
vided a map which outlined each party’s area so there would be no over¬ 
lapping. Each area was kept within the limits of a party’s ability to cover 
thoroughly in an eight-hour period. The results were a moderate increase 
over the average number of species seen, but a great increase in individuals 
seen. Some of the more unusual species, such as Long-eared and Barred 
Owls, Towhee, and White-crowned and White-throated Sparrows may not 
be as unusual as were thought, but rather just overlooked. 

Omaha, 15. A fifteen-mile diameter circle with its center at Offutt 
Air Force Base Lake, to include Fontenelle Forest, Plattsmouth Game Re¬ 
fuge, Lake Manawa (Iowa) State Park, and portions of the Missouri and 
Platte Rivers. Pastureland and cultivated fields 60%, woodland 35%, water 
5%. 7 AM to 5 PM. Mostly cloudy, 2 to 3 inches of fresh snow cover, water 
partly open, 8° to 19°, wind from N 10 to 24 mph. Forty observers in 11 
parties; total party-hours 85, 36 hours on foot, 49 by car; total party-miles 
414, 41 by foot, 373 by car. Rose Anderson, William Bayer, Stephen Belling- 
hiere, Elsie and Tanya Bray, Dan Cassidy, Hal Chase, Marjorie Clayson, 
Evelyn Conrad, Doris Coppersmith, William Fiske, Harold Gifford, Mary 
Herberg, Carr and Mike Heaney, Clyde and Emma Johnson, Teta Kain, Paul 
and Vance Kaminski, Carolyn Kiper, Jack and Lorraine Kiscoan, Glenn 
LeDioyt, Robert LoPresti, Marian Meier, Cathy Nelson, Patricia Nicol, Al¬ 
bert Petersen, Marie Pluta, Tony Salado, Kenneth Seger, and Melba Wigg 
(compiler), all of Omaha; Graham Chisholm, Ruth Green, James Malkowski, 
Inez Nuland, and Morris Peters of Bellevue; Janet Greer of Council Bluffs 
and Roger Sharpe of Pacific Junction, Iowa. 
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The hybrid goose was as large as a large race Canada Goose, light gray 
on side of face, large red bill, white face like a White-fronted Goose, reddish 
pink legs, and all other markings like those of a Canada Goose. Three of the 
Goshawks had been observed in the area for several weeks before the count 
day. The Hermit Thrush was seen from all sides and from within 10 feet. 
The contrast of the rufous tail and the olive-brown back was seen, as was 
the flicking of the tail. The mixed blackbird flock was seen near dusk as 
they came in to roost in a large swamp and marsh area that had open water. 
Because of the poor light and the distance from the car it was impossible to 
estimate the number of each species, but Rusty and Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Grackles, and Starlings were identified. The Rose-breasted Grosbeak was 
seen from about 15 feet for about a minute. The Field Sparrow was in view 
for several minutes and all the field marks were seen. 

Peru. Because of the cold weather and the road conditions Mrs. Mowery, 
Auburn, and Miss Heywood, Peru, did not make a formal count, but in 
a letter dated 7 January Miss Heywood listed the birds which she saw at 
her feeder. She lives on a farm and feeds the birds milo, whole corn, coco¬ 
nut, black walnuts, sunflower seeds, and suet, and has heated water avail¬ 
able. The symbol “H” was used because no actual count was given. 

Scottsbluff, 15 December. A fifteen-mile diameter circle centered on 
the bridge across the North Platte River at South Broadway, to include 
Scottsbluff and Gering. 7 AM to 4 PM. Clear, 19° to 43°, wind NW at 7.5 
mph. Mrs. M. A. Banghart, Lydia E. Bolz, Mrs. J. J. Brashar, Mrs. David 
Hughson, Mrs. LeRoy Kenitz, James F. McCole, Roy Witschv (compiler), and 
two feeder watchers. The Sharp-tailed Grouse were seen roosting in a tree 
by a house just north of the city. The Common Grackles had been patroniz¬ 
ing a feeder all winter, and the Rufous-sided Towhee had been at the 
Witschy’s feeder spasmodically since November. 

CANYON WREN IN NEBRASKA 

For the year 1972 I neglected to send in a migration report to the Ne¬ 
braska Bird Review. There were at least two birds in Dawes County that 
should have been reported because either they are rare or they have not 
been reported in the area before. 

On 11 April 1972 a Canyon Wren (Catherpes mexicanus ) was seen in 
King’s Canyon at the spot known as “The Cliffs”. My class followed the 
bird around for probably 20 minutes, seeing it at close range a number of 
times. It was not singing. 

On 2 March 1972 a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was found in Wilson Park 
in Chadron. Again, students had ample opportunity to see it and learn the 
field marks. 

Possibly of less interest but not often reported are a Solitary Sand¬ 
piper, 7 May; an Ibis, 18 May; and a Solitary Vireo, 31 May. The Vireo 
was in Chadron State Park. 

—Doris Gates, Chadron 

Miss Gates is rather modest in her presentation, for this seems to be 
the first published record of the Canyon Wren in Nebraska, although its 
range includes the eastern front of the Rockies, and goes as far east as 
Spearfish Canyon, South Dakota (A.O.U. Check-List). 
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A NEBRASKA SWAINSON'S THRUSH NEST 

The accompanying photograph by Dorothy J. Rosche depicts the nest 
and two eggs belonging to a Swainson’s Thrush ( Catharus ustulatus) that 
was found on August 12, 1973 along West Ash Creek about 10 miles south¬ 
east of Crawford, Dawes County, Nebraska at an elevation of about 4500 
feet above sea level. 

The nest was located in riparian woodland in the upper reaches of a 
canyon where large Ponderosa Pine ( Pinus ponderosa ) trees towered above 
on the slopes. A 12-foot Common Chokeberry ( Primus virginiana ) near a 
road edge held the nest in its main branches about four feet above the ground. 
Besides the chockherry, other dominant vegetation included Boxelder ( Acer 
negundo ), Green Ash ( Fraxinus pennsylvanica), grape (Vitis sp.), and 
clematis (Clematis sp.). 

On August 12 the nest contained one well advanced fledging thrush that 
was judged to be ready to leave the nest at that time. It was not until a 
subsequent visit on August 15 when the young was gone that the two cold 
eggs could be seen in the nest. The nest and remaining eggs were collected 
and can now be found in the State Museum at the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln. 

Nesting of the Swainson’s Thrush in the northwestern Nebraska pine 
ridge has long been presumed, based primarily on Hudson’s statement (1939) 
about having collected a female with enlarged ovaries on 17 June 1938 
in Squaw Canyon, Sioux County, about 44 airline miles northwest of the 
West Ash Creek site. Therefore, the above photograph and described ob¬ 
servations of an actual nest are apparntly the first known for the State 
of Nebraska. 

Literature Cited 

Hudson, G.E. 1939. Some ornithological results of a six-weeks’ collecting 

trip along the boundaries of Nebraska. Nebraska Bird Review, VII:4-7 
—Richard C. Rosche, 305 Elm Street, Crawford, NE 69339 
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ANOTHER BLACK-THROATED SPARROW 
IN NEBRASKA 

At 4:30 p.m. 4 December 1973, just after a severe storm, a strange bird 
appeared on our patio in west Omaha, feeding with the Juncoes. I knew then 
that it was the same bird I had observed the week before at the back of our 
lot. At that time I had noticed only the black throat patch and thought 
it probably was a Harris’ Sparrow, since I didn’t see it clearly. But with a 
good view it looked like a bird we had seen near Las Yegas last May. After 
observing it carefully for some minutes and noting the white stripe above the 
eye and another below the eye, both radiating from the base of the dark bill, 
the black, diamond-shaped throat patch, and its size, which was smaller than 
the Juncoes, I consulted both Peterson and Robbins, Bruun and Zim and de¬ 
termined that it was indeed a Black-throated Sparrow. My husband, who had 
come home early because of the storm, noted through his binoculars the 
partial white eye ring 1 below the eye. 



The bird seemed sluggish and had difficulty in maintaining its balance. 
It would frequently extend one wing and drag it in order to remain upright. 
It remained on the patio for about half an hour, eating the fine bird seed I 
had. thrown out there. The next three days it was there feeding* every time 
I looked out, which was about twelve times a day. After that we saw it less 
frequently, but it was still coming in several times a day two weeks after it 
was first sighted, but it didn’t stay long at a time. It was observed as early 
as 7:30 and as late as 5:15. After that first evening it seemed to be livelier 
and on 7 December, about 4 p.m., Ruth Green and I heard it singing in clear, 
tinkling notes. It was sitting- about three feet off the ground in a forsythia 
bush at the time. It seemed to be tamer than the Juncoes and would remain on 
the patio feeding after they had startled at something and flown away. It 
always fed on the ground, never at the feeder. 

After ap article about the bird appeared in the Omaha World-Herald 
many people wrote or called to say they had seen such a bird. Usually, after 
I questioned them closely, it would appear that they had mistaken someth¬ 
ing else for it, but I believe that one lady, who lives fairly close to us, may 
have sighted the same bird. Many people came to see the bird, and it usually 
was very cooperative and appeared promptly. On 17 Deember Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzhugn Diggs, of Hamburg, Iowa, caught the bird in mist nets and banded 
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and photographed the bird (including the photograph used with this article). 
The bird was last seen 6 February 1974. 

The first record of the Black-throated Sparrow in Nebraska apparently 
is that made by the Rosches, now of Crawford, on 26 June 1972 in Toadstool 
Park, Sioux County ( NBR 40:72) and this seems to be the second. 

—Marian Meier, Omaha 


NOTES 

WHISTLING SWAN CYGNETS IN ROCK COUNTY. On 9 November 
1973 two Whistling Swan cygnets were illegally killed in Rock County. The 
birds were taken on a lake approximately five miles south and two and one- 
half miles east of Bassett. I identified the birds. According to Kortwright’s 
Ducks, Geese, and Siva/ns of North America the feet of Whistler cygnets are 
dusky while Trumpeters are yellowish to olive. The bill on Whistler cygnets 
is reddish flesh color to purple with a dusky tip while the Trumpeter bill 
is black with a flesh-colored ridge down the middle. 

—Ken Robertson, Game Commission, Bassett 

HAWK CONCENTRATION AT VALENTINE. Bill Rhodes, Superin¬ 
tendent of the Valentine Fish Hatchery, phoned me on the evening of 29 
September 1973 regarding a mass movement of buteos onto the Hatchery 
on that date. Birds started moving in about noon, and by 5:30 PM there 

were 1,500 to 2,500 (Bill’s estimate) soaring in the hatchery vicinity. Also, 

about 200 Turkey Vultures were in the same area, most of which moved in 
on the same day. Bill also observed about 500 buteos near the Buffalo 
Bridge on the east end of Fort Niobrara Refuge, which birds were presum¬ 
ably separate from those reported above. Conservation Officer Elvin Zim¬ 

merman estimated 2,000 birds in the hatchery area as a conservative mini¬ 
mum. 

I arrived at the Hatchery at 7:05 AM on 30 September (sunrise 7:38). 
There was heavy fog present and visibility was poor until after 9:00 AM. 
About 500 buteos were roosting immediately adjacent to the Hatchery build¬ 
ings, with hundreds more across Minnechaduza Creek, and as far as about 
500 yards upstream and 200 yards downstream from the buildings. Because 
of poor visibility and some birds moving out before 9:00 I made no attempt 
at a total estimate. 

From a sample of 163 birds 122 (75%) were Swainson’s Hawks, and 41 
(25%) were Rough-legged Hawks. This may be a biased species sample, 
since I identified only about 20% of what I saw within reasonable distance, 
and did not attempt to identify the dark-phase birds or those of more ques¬ 
tionable plumage. 

Bill Rhodes advised that the majority of the hawks left at about 1:15 PM 
on 30 September, headed south. About 200 birds remained until after 3 PM, 
and then they also went south. 

—Karl Mensel , Game Commission , Bassett 

We left Valentine about noon 30 September and the fog' began to lift 
in about half an hour. As soon as the sky was somew'hat cleared the hawks 
began to leave. We talked about the hawks, falcons, owls, and an Osprey 
that we saw that day and how many there had been all that week. Jack had 
seen two flocks of about fifty milling over town on Saturday (29 Septem¬ 
ber). We had seen Rough-legged and Red-tailed Hawks, one or two, over 
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our canyon all week. I would say that for about ten days there were many 
more hawks around the country than we usually have. 

—Billie Couyland, Valentine 

YELLOW RAIL. I kicked up a Yellow Rail 30 April 1973 in the wet 
field at the end of Calhoun Street in Bellevue. I got a very brief look at it, 
but the white patches at the back of the wings were perfectly clear. I had 
almost stepped on it. It flew off only about forty feet and dropped into a 
patch of grass. Unfortunately, it flew over a patch of water too deep for me 
to wade without filling my boots, so I didn’t follow. I went around, but by 
the time I got to the location there was no sign of the bird. I noticed some 
buffy, but like all rails it seemed darker than I would have expected; the 
size was small and there were Soras and a Virginia Rail for comparison in 
the area. The size, the rail shape and manner, and above all the white patches 
convinced me that I had Yellow Rail. 

—Thomas A. Hoffman, Rome, Italy 

(Father Hoffman sent this note as a supplement to Cink’s article on 
the Yellow Rail in Nebraska (NBR 41:24) but it also corrects the date given 
in the Spring Migration Report and adds the Sora to it for Sarpy County, 
and the Virginia Rail for Sarpy County and for the state (NBR 41:50 
and 56). 

CORRECTION TO 1973 INDEX. The entry for Wolfe, Gertrude 13 
(NBR 41:88) should have been for Wood, Gertrude 13. 
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1973 (SIXTEENTH) FALL OCCURRENCE REPORT 


Two hundred eighty-one species are shown in this report, from 12 locali¬ 
ties, compared to 253 from 10 in 1972, 251 from 9 in 1971, 258 from 10 in 
1970, and 248 from 9 in 1969 (after adjustment for the new name changes, 
and subject to possible increase if it had been possible to identify the 
Empidonax sp., and if the Traill’s Flycatchers had been split). A Hermit 
Warbler report is not included in the tabulation but is covered in a separate 
article in this issue. 

The information is presented in a roug*h west (left) to east (right) order, 
with locations of about the same longiude listed with the northernmost first 
(left). Two dates indicate the first and last records during the period. The 
symbols used are: 
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Jl, Au, Sp, O, N, and D for the months. 

S - to indicate a species which arrived before 1 July. 

- W to indicate a species which remained after 31 December. 

P to indicate a species which is present all the year, although the same 
individuals may not be present during the whole year, and the numbers may 
vary greatly between periods. (S - W also indicates much the same thing, 
but is used in cases which are considered special circumstances, rather than 
a normal pattern.) 

The reporting locations, contributors, and special comments are: 

Adams, Hastings, 108 species, Mrs. O. W. Ritchey (reporter), Miss Geral¬ 
dine Heartwell, Mrs. Wm. Helzer, Mrs. Edith Hurlbut, Burton Nelson, David 
Rose, and Miss Bernice Welch. The Bohemian Waxwings were seen feeding 
in a hackberry near Mr. Rose’s office. He got a good look with binoculars 
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at about thirty yards. 

Clay, Federal Wetlands and Sutton, 84 species, David G. Rose (of 
Hastings) (reporter), Mr. and Mrs. E. 0. Percival. They had the best fall 
water conditions that many people could' remember. The waterfowl stayed 
longer, and in much greater variety, than usual. The Virginia Rail was at 
Smith Lagoon. It behaved as though it had young in the area, Mr. Rose be¬ 
lieves, based on unrecorded sightings and the number of birds, that the Up¬ 
land Sandpipers raised young at Harvard Marsh. For two years Mr. Rose 
has heard reports that Canada Geese raised young at Harvard Marsh, but 
it is still unconfirmed. An extensive migration of Yellowthroats was noted 
24 September - the smartweed at McMurty Marsh was literally alive with 
them. Another notable migration was on 28 September, which included Blue 
Jays and Mournine- Doves. Mr. Rose watched the Doves moving south in 
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large number that evening, at varying altitudes,, following the end of a 
rainy period. 

Dawes (and northern Sioux), Crawford 195 species, Richard C. (re¬ 
porter) and Dorothy J. Rosche. 

Douglas (and Sarpy), Omaha and Bellevue, 174 species, Ruth Green 
and 1 R. G. Cortelyou (reporters). Better identification of the Peep and the 
Dowitchers might have increased the count. A Common Loon was seen on a 
lake northeast of 84th and McKinley (Highway 36) on 15 July, in an arm 
of the lake close enough to the road for the bird to be seen well. In addition, 
it gave its call. A bird seen 29 July, too far away for good identification, 
was thought to be a Loon. It might well have been there before 15 July, in 
the center of the lake too far away for good identification. The land is un¬ 
der control of HUD, and permission to go on it was refused. The La Verne 
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Reisers, west of Waterloo, reported Sandhill Cranes were on their farm 28 
July. When they were shown pictures of Great Blue Herons they said the 
birds were not Great Blues. About 26 November Mrs. Margaret Paul was 
standing on the corner of 17th and Farnam, in Omaha, and saw something 
(which she at first thought was a piece of paper) flutter down from the 
building across the street. It landed in front of a bus, but the driver was 
able to straddle it. It remained on the street after the bus passed over it, and 
she picked it up and saw that it was a Short-eared Owl. It offered no re¬ 
sistance. A couple of men offered to take it to Fontenelle Forest, and such a 
bird was delivered to the Forest and subsequently released. A Hermit 
Thrush was seen in Fontenelle Forest 11 November and again on the 
Christmas Count 15 December. The William Fergusons had a male Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak at their feeder 21 and 22 November, and one was seen on 
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the Christmas Count. A Rufous-sided Towhee was seen in the Forest 25 
November. 

Hall (and Howard), Wood River and Grand Island, 116 species, Charles 
Shafer and William Schleicher (reporters). Mr. Schleicher saw what he is 
sure were House Finches, rather than Purple Finches, 4 and 15 December. 
Since this is east of previous reports of House Finches and is in normal ter¬ 
ritory for Purple Finches, with which they could be confused, and the ob¬ 
servations ( were not corroborated, the dates were not included in the tabula¬ 
tion to be sure this note was read. 

Garden, see Keith and Sheridan. 

Grant, see Sheridan. 

Howard, see Hall, above. 

Keith, (and the bridges at Lewellen, Garden County), 48 species, Mrs. 
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Jerry Sejkora (reporter), Don Sejkora, Grant. This report is based on four 
visits: 1 and 22 July, 25 November, and 16 December. The Cardinals (a pair) 
were seen near the old Lewellen bridge. They always check this area when 
they go to Lake McConaughy but this is the first time they have seen 
Cardinals there. The Winter Wren, also a first, was seen in the rocks on the 
south shore just below the east face of the dam. 

Lancaster, Lincoln, 184 species, Dr. Esther V. Bennett, Shirley Doole, 
Daryl Giblin, Dr. Norma G. Johnson, and Mrs. Ruth Green (of Bellevue) (re¬ 
porters). A better identification of Epidonax sp. might have increased the 
count. The Red-throated Loon was seen on Branched Oak Lake by Mrs. 
Green. The Black Ducks (four) were seen on Pawnee Lake. Wood Ducks 
were seen as late as 31 December at the Nature Center, but they may be 
some which were raised in the area. Twe to five Wood Ducks have been in 
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with the pinioned birds. A Merlin was seen at Yankee Hill dam on 9 Decem¬ 
ber by Giblin. It flew about ten feet over his head. A Sora was seen at the 
Nature Center as late as 15 December. It may have been an immature which 
was released there in early September, which might have remained due to 
inability to fly. The Western Sandpipers were seen at Branched Oak Lake by 
Giblin, in association with Least and/or with Semipalmated Sandpipers. 
Identification was based on body and bill size. Sixty-two Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers were seen 1 September and one 22 September, both times on 
short mowed grass at Lieber’s Point, Branched Oak Lake. The Po marine 
Jaeger was seen by Mr. and Mrs. Giblin at Branched Oak Lake. It was 
seen about fifteen to twenty five feet overhead, harrassing an adult Ring- 
billed Gull. Its maneuverability in flight was greater than that of the GulTs, 
and when it flew away after getting what it wanted (it never landed or 
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even circled to land) its flight was direct and fast. It was an immature 
bird with heavy dark brown barring on lighter brown, barred crosswise on 
the body. It had long, pointed, wings with a definite angle at the wrist 
giving a swept-back appearance; white areas at the base of the primaries on 
the wings; and since it was an immature without the distinctive projecting 
tail feathers it was identified on the basis of size - somewhat larger than 
the Ring-billed. Identification of the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher was helped 
by its song. The Short-billed Marsh Wrens were seen at Pawnee and 
Branched Oak Lakes in flooded or recently flooded fields. (They were in 
some of the same areas last year, when the lakes were also high.) A late 
Loggerhead Shrike was seen 15 and 16 December. The Brewer’s Blackbirds 
were seen in Wilderness Park, and were identified by their calls and the fact 
that their tails were shorter than Grackles’. The Olive-sided Flycatcher 
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was killed when it flew into a window at the Nature Center. It is a first 
record for the Center, though not for Lincoln. A Fox Sparrow was also 
killed when it flew into a window at the Center. 

Lincoln, Hershey, 74 species, Mrs. Morris Cox. 

McPherson, Tryon, 78 species, Mrs. Oona Bassett. Mrs. Bassett left for 
Arizona about the end of September. 

Perkins, Grant, 67 species, Mrs. Jerry Sejkora (reporter), Don Sejkora. 
A better identification of Empidonax sp. might have increased the count. 
The Olive-sided Flycatcher was a first local sighting for them. They heard 
the call and saw the white wing patches. The Short-eared Owl was also an¬ 
other first. It was seen by two observers in the late afternoon. 

Sarpy, see Douglas. 

Scotts Bluff, Scottsbluff, 128 species, Mrs. Roy J. Witschy (reporter), 
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THE SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 

The Seventy-third Annual Meeting was held in Scottsbluff on 18 and 
19 May 1974. Registration for the meeting was over sixty, and all that 
could be accommodated - seventy-nine - attended the banquet. The formal 
program consisted of: 

Welcome, Mrs. Lee Kenitz, President, Scottsbluff Nature Club 
Response, C. W. Huntley, President, NOU. 

Bats in the Panhandle, Dr. Jay Druecker, Chadron State College 
Taxonomy and Distribution of the Genus Bidens (stick-tight plant) in 
the State of Nebraska, Dr. Ron Weedon, Chadron State College 

Report on the Platte River Basin, Dr. John C. W. Bliese, Kearney 
State College 
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Summary of the Denver Meeting of the Whooping Crane Conservation 
Association, R, G. Cortelyou, Omaha 

Reading, Writing, and Reports, Mrs. Wilma Wyman, North Platte 
Some Daytime Ecology of the Sandhill Crane, Dr. John C. W. Bliese, 
Kearney State College 

A Little About Bird Physiology, Prof. Doris Gates, Chadron State 
College 

An as-yet untitled nature and ecology film, Roy J. Witschy, Scottsbluff 
At the Annual Meeting C. W. Huntley was elected an Honorary Member. 
The dues for each class of membership were raised by $1 per year; the 
price of field cards was set at 5^ each or 4^ each in lots of 100 or more (in 
both cases, plus postage) ; and the invitation of North Platte to hold the 
1975 meeting there was accepted. The following officers were elected: 
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George W. Brown, Kearney, president; Dr. John C. W. Bliese, Kearney, 
vice-president; Mrs. Clyde Johnson, Omaha, secretary; Mrs. Sigvald' Jensen, 
Weeping Water, treasurer; Dr. Neva Pruess, Lincoln, librarian; and R. G. 
Cortelyou, Omaha, editor. After the banquet Mr. Harold H. Burgess, La 
Creek Wildlife Refuge, Martin, South Dakota, gave an illustrated talk on 
“Trumpeter Swans in Nebraska and South Dakota”. 

At least 111 species were identified on the field trips Sunday (it might 
have been more if the Empidonax sp. had been further identified, and a 
probable Golden Eagle was seen in the air at a distance, but lost before 
positive identification could be made). Four others (marked S) were seen 
on trips on Saturday and one each in the area by incoming participants on 
Friday (F) and homegoing participants that afternoon (A). Eared, West¬ 
ern, and Pied-billed Grebes; White Pelican, Double-crested Cormorant; 
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Great Blue and Black-crowned Night Herons; Canada and Snow Geese; 
Mallard., Gadwall; Green-winged and Blue-winged Teal; American Wigeon, 
Northern Shoveler, Lesser Scaup, Ruddy Duck, Turkey Vulture; Red-tailed 
and Swainson’s Hawks; Prairie Falcon (F), American Kestrel, Bobwhite, 
Ring-necked Pheasant, Turkey (S), Sora, American Coot, Killdeer, Black- 
bellied Plover (A), Common Snipe, Long-billed Curlew; Upland and Spot¬ 
ted Sandpipers; Willet; Pectoral and Semipalmated Sandpipers; Db witcher 
sp., Stilt Sandpiper; Wilson’s and Northern Phalaropes; Ring-billed and 
Franklin's Gulls; Black Tern, Burrowing Owl; Chimney and White-throated 
Swifts; Belted Kingfisher; Common Flicker; Red-headed and Downy Wood¬ 
peckers; Eastern and Western Kingbirds; Say’s Phoebe, Empidonax sp., 
Western Wood Pewee, Horned Lark; Rough-winged, Barn, and Cliff Swal¬ 
lows; Purple Martin. 
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Blue Jay, Black-billed Magpie, Common Crow, Black-capped Chickadee; 
House, Long-billed Marsh, and Rock (S) Wrens; Gray Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, American Robin, Swainson’s Thrush; Eastern (S) and Mountain 
(S) Bluebirds, Cedar Waxwing, Loggerhead Shrike, Starling; Bell’s Red¬ 
eyed, and Warbling Vireos; Black-and-white, Yellow, Yellow-rumped, Black- 
throated Gray, and Blackpoll Warblers; Ovenbird, Common Yellowthroat, 
Yellow-breasted Chat, House Sparrow, Bobolink; Eastern and Western Mead¬ 
owlarks; Yellow-headed and Red-winged Blackbirds; Orchard and Northern 
Orioles; Common Grackle, Brown-headed Cowbird; Rose-breasted, Black¬ 
headed, and Blue Grosbeaks; Lazuli Bunting, House Finch, Pine Siskin, 
American Goldfinch; Red and White-winged Crossbills; Rufous-sided Tow- 
hee, Lark Bunting; Grasshopper, Lark, Chipping, and Clay-colored Spar¬ 
rows; McCown's and Chestnut-collared Lone*snurs. 
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any crest), and picked out the downy Black Duck in Kortright, but did agree 
that it might have been the Wood' Duck, shown on the same page. But -ince 
Mrs. Bashus a couple of times said that the mother ‘'flew up into the tree” 
when she was disturbed I felt that they were Wood Ducks in spite of the 
failure to identify them as such from the pictures. I called the Humane 
Society, which had picked up the ducklings, and fortunately reached some one 
who remembered that they had been taken to the Fontenelle Forest Nature 
Center. I called the Center and they said that the ducklings were Wood 
Ducks. The Bashuses are a block north and about half a block east of where 
a Wood Duck family was picked up in 1971 and Mr. John Douglas thinks, 
from the droppings, that they nested in the same tree on busy Fifty-second 
Street that they probably used in 1971. 

— R. G. Cortelyou, Omaha 
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CLARK'S NUTCRACKER. A Clark’s Nutcracker ( Nucifraga Columbi¬ 
ana) was a repeated visitor to our suet station and to the deciduous trees in 
our back yard from 2 to 25 May 1973. We saw it at least thirty-two times on 
seventeen different days, from as early as 6:45 A.M. to as late as 6:30 P.M. It 
gave its call a number of times, and it “scolded” our cat on several occasions 
when the latter was outdoors. 

The suet holder was on the trunk of a mulberry tree only eight feet 
from our kitchen window, and about seven feet from the ground. The bird 
was rather wary of anyone at the window at the first of the month, but it 
grew less cautious of us and our activity as time passed. Toward the end of 
its stay it did not even fly from the suet when we left the house and closed 
the backdoor (just around the corner from the suet station) with the usual 
banerine’ sound. It ate unhurriedly, and was the dominant bird at the feeding 
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station, Starlings among other birds making way for it. Once we caught a 
brief glimpse of two Blue Jays chasing it as it flew from a tali elm tree. 
One afternoon when we were watering our lawn and flowers the bird flew to 
the ground, some fifty feet away from us, and appeared' to pick up drops of 
water from the plants. On another afternoon, however, we saw it on the 
bird bath getting water in what we assumed was a more typical fashion. 

Our past experience with Clark's Nutcrackers in the Rocky Mountains 
had taught us to associate the bird with evergreen trees; however we never 
saw the bird in any of the several tall red cedars growing in front of the 
homes of our immediate neighbors. When not at the suet station it perched 
in the uppermost parts of our mulberry, hackberry, or American elm trees. 
We have no idea of where it spent its time when not in our back yard. 

—John C. W. Bliese, Kearney 
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HONORARY MEMBER - C. W. HUNTLEY 

C. W. (Bill) Huntley was elected an Honorary Member of NOU at the 
1974 Annual Meeting in Scottsbluff. The timing of the award was due to his 
recent move to Grand Junction, Colorado, where he is Area Extension Agent 
for the Tri-rivers Extension Service. The basis for the award was his record 
of continued service to NOU, usually involving a lot of work and little recog¬ 
nition. He joined NOU in 1950, while a student at Brule High School, as soon 
as he reached the then minimum age of 16. He remembers meeting Wilson 
Tout at the North Platte meeting in 1951. Neither could have foreseen that 
Bill would later be president of the Tout Bird Club. Dr. J. G. W. Bliese re¬ 
members enlisting Bill’s help at the Kearney meeting in 1956, when Bill was 
a student at Kearney State College. Bill has held various offices at different 
times. He remembers that he was secretary when the secretary was responsible 
for arranging for the program, and that the rules were then changed to make 
the vice-president responsible and he was elected vice-president. He was 
president in the year just ended. But officer or not, he usually was involved 
in the many chores necessary to keep the organization running. Even when 
he was in South Dakota getting a Master’s or his job was such that he had 
little free time, he might beg off from formal appointments but still would 
devote some of what spare time he had to work for NOU. He has been in 
charge of the Breeding Bird Surveys for the state since they were started, 
and has taken many, if not all, the routes for which he could get no volun¬ 
teers. An example of how he has become a fixture at NOU meetings, although 
in this case does not involve additional time on his part: for a long time 
everyone has expected that Bill will do the calling when the list is compiled 
after a field trip, and the few times he hasn’t been there to db it the list 
somehow didn’t seem official. It is hoped that he will be able to come back 
and call the list for many more meetings. 


HERMIT WARBLER REPORTED IN NEBRASKA 

At noon, Friday 21 September 1973, I had a Hermit Waarbler in the 
yard. It was cloudy, windy, and foggy, with the fog lifting. I looked it up 
right away to be sure. It was yellowed-headed (no dark streak over the top 
of the head and no noticeable line through the eye) with a gray body and 
conspicuous wing-bars, white under-parts, and light gray broken streaks on 
each side. Being fall the throat didn’t show too black. It was in a peach tree 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the picture window where I was sitting, 
and I saw it very plainly the one time for about three minutes. This was a 
male, definitely, but I believe there was a female in the yard about the 
same time, and that I saw her first. My records show I had seen a Hermit 
Warbler in Arizona in 1969. 

—Oona S. Bassett, Tryon 

The Hermit Warbler is a West Coast bird, definitely out of place in 
Nebraska, but The A. O. U. Check-list of North American Birds, Fifth Edi¬ 
tion, lists it as accidentia! in Minnesota. 
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NOTES 

ROSS’ GEESE. On 28 November 1973 Mr. James Nissen, who was 
leading a trip through the Plattsmouth Refuge, said that three Ross’ Geese 
had been taken by hunters on the Refuge to that date, and that others had 
been seen in with the other geese. In addition to the geese, a Golden Eagle 
was seen on the trip. 

LATE BALD EAGLE. According to our past observations, Bald Eagles 
(Haliaeetus leucocephalus) typically leave their wintering grounds along the 
Platte River in southcentral Nebraska by the end of April. We were most 
surprised, therefore, to see one of these birds, an adult, on 3 June 1973. It 
was seen at the edge of some water, just off L80, about half a mile west 
of the Elm Creek interchange, about 5:15 P.M. 

—John C. W. Bliese, Kearney 

SANDHILL CRANES. We had twelve Sandhill Cranes on the little lake 
north of my house. I guess this is a first for Weeping Water. (Letter dated 
1 December 1973). 

— Mrs. Sigvald Jensen, Weeping Water 

AMERICAN WOODCOCK NEST. On 15 June 1973 Mr. Glenn LeDioyt 
was inspecting the eastern part of the Gifford Peninsula (east of Fontenelle 
Forest) with Mr. Robert Mann, who farms the area, when they put up a 
Woodcock. Mr. Mann commented that he had found a nest of such a bird the 
year before. Mr. LeDioyt relayed this comment to the editor, who talked to 
Mr. Mann on 6 January 1974 to try to get more specific information. Mr. 
Mann said that he took no particular notice of birds and so his memory of the 
incident was not very detailed. He had been near a clearing on the banks of 
the Missouri, in the southeast part of the peninsula, probably in the last 
half of May 1972, when he had seen this bird fly up from a patch of tall 
grass in the timber. He went over and found a nest with, as he remembered 
now, one egg in it. He did not try to find the nest again. He said that while 
he had seen a Woodcock two or three times in 1973 after the sighting men¬ 
tioned above, the 1972 sighting was the first time he had seen such a bird. 
(There are two or three records of the Woodcock in the Forest in the last 
ten or fifteen years.) 

MALFORMED RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD NESTLING. On 23 May 
1970, near Waterloo, Nebraska, I found a Red-winged Blackbird ( Agelaius 
phoeniceus) nest containing four eggs. The first egg hatched on 29 May and 
three nestlings were present on 30 May. One unhatched egg was opened on 
4 June. It had no embryonic development. 

I noticed an abnormality in one of the nestlings and collected the speci¬ 
men at two days of age. It had no eye development on the left side of the 
head (anopthalmia), but had what appeared to be normal eye development 
on the right side. I removed the skin partially from the head and found the 
skull had no depression where the eye should have been located. 

The only other abnormality of the nestling appeared to be a slight 
distortion of the beak. Measurement from the tip of the lower mandible to 
the commissural point (mandibular tomium) were 12.0 mm on the right 
side and nearly 13.0 mm on the left side, making the lower portion of the 
mouth twist a little to the right. 
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The other two nestlings in this nest appeared normal. I have read no 
other reports,of anopthalmia in this species and have not observed it in any 
of my observations of more than 500 nestling Red-wings. 

— Dr. Larry C. Holcomb, Dept., of Biology, Creighton University 

WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. On 13 November 1973 I found a dead 
female White-winged Crossbill on the Wayne State College campus. About 
two weeks earlier Mr. Jewell Schock and Mr. Charles Maier, professors of 
biology at the college, had tentatively identified what they thought were male 
White-winged Crossbills, but they could not be positive of the idenity of the 
birds without binoculars. Mr. Shock will prepare the skin and add it to the 
Wayne State College collection. 

— Dr. Russell L. Rasmussen, Dept, of Science, 

Wayne State College 

COLOR-MARKED COWBIRDS. Over 2,800 Cowbirds were banded and 
color-marked in west-central Kansas during 1973 as an aid in studying their 
movements and hopefully to determine their place of origin. Birds were 
marked with dark blue or yellow plastic leg streamers. Banding and color¬ 
marking will be continued in 1974 with red, yellow, or dark green leg stream¬ 
ers. Observers should report location and date of sighting, sex of bird, and 
color of leg streamer to Richard A Hill, Department of Biology, Fort Hays 
Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 67601. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON POPULATION CHANGES AND ON 
BEHAVIOR OF THE BALD EAGLE 

IN SOUTHCENTRAL NEBRASKA 

INTRODUCTION 

The presence of the Bald Eagle (H crime etas leucocephalus ) in Nebraska 
does not seem to be general knowledge, for a number of Nebraskans have 
expressed amazement to the writers when they learned that this species 
was to be seen in the state. It can, nevertheless, be observed rather readily 
during the winter along the Platte River and elsewhere, and it is listed in 
Rapp et al (1958) as a migrant and winter resident throughout the state. 

Since a review of the literature revealed that the Bald Eagle has not 
been the subject of much writing by Nebraskans, the senior author decided 
to write his Master’s dissertation about it. He chose winter population 
changes and behavior patterns as major aspects of the investigation, and 
selected the Platte River and surroundings from Elm Creek to Lexington 
for his study area. The junior author served as thesis professor. Both 
authors collaborated in the writing of this summary of some of the popu¬ 
lation and migration information detailed in the thesis (Vian, 1971). 

PROCEDURE 

The investigation involved periodic field trips to count and observe 
the Eagles, and was augmented by correspondence and conversations with 
sportsmen, bird watchers, and state and federal conservation officers. The 
first phase of the study began in December 1968, after the birds were al¬ 
ready present in the area. A full season’s study began in 1969 when weekly 
checks were started the last weekend in September, to assure seeing the 
first arrivals, and were continued through the first weekend in May 1970, 
to verify departure dates. Several field trips were made during the sum¬ 
mers of 1969 and 1970 to check for the possible presence of Eagles then, 
and three “all-day” studies were made over the 1970-71 year-end. 

Because preliminary observations showed that the largest number of 
Eagles could commonly be observed during the late morning hours, a regu¬ 
lar route was followed, leaving Elm Creek at 10:00 A.M. and returning 
about noon each Sunday. This route went south from Elm Creek on U.S. 
183 and, except for side trips to the Overton bridge and to the diversion dam 
near the Canaday Steam Plant, followed the county road south of the river 
westward to Lexington, a distance of about 20 miles. Stops to look for 
Eagles were made at half-mile intervals, and at places in between if birds 
were seen there, the observer getting out of the car for better viewing if 
necessary. Identification was verified with 7 x 35 binoculars, and notes on 
location, behavior, etc. were recorded for each sighting. At the Elm Creek 
and Overton river bridges observations were made primarily on foot, both 
from the road and from the nearby river banks. The speed on the county 
roads was from 15 to 20 mph. 

The return trip was made on Interstate 80. The speed was about 50 mph 
and no stops were made, but birds seen while driving were recorded. 

The birds were listed in the field notes as “adults” or “immatures”, 
since the plumages are distinct. Sometimes, however, birds were seen at 
distances that did not allow identification by age. Such individuals, when 
clearly identified as Bald Eagles by their flight pattern and silhouette, 
were tallied as “not aged”. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Description of Study Area 

The Platte River is a braided river with many meandering channels, 
flowing from the west to the east across the entire length of the State of 
Nebraska and emptying into the Missouri River. During the investigation 
the river channels in the study area varied in width from approximately 10 
to 1500 feet, with the main channel averaging about 200 feet. The water 
depth varied from 2 to 3 inches to as much as 6 feet or more in the main 
channel, and had a probable average depth of about 2Vz feet. 

The river is constantly eroding sand from the river bottom and sand¬ 
bars and depositing it elsewhere. Some of the sandbars in the study area 
were covered with grasses and forbs (herbaceous plants other than grasses), 
and others had small willows (Salix spp.) and American elm (IJlmus ameri- 
cana ), thus forming stabilized islands. The smaller islands, several acres 
or less in size, were usually covered with both trees and smaller vegetation. 
The larger islands, some 6 miles or more long and Vz to 1 mile wide, had 
relatively few trees. Aside from some grazing, very little agricultural acti¬ 
vity was found on them. They appeared to have been cleared of trees some¬ 
time in the past, to permit cultivation. 

The river bank areas had many ponds, 15 to 45 feet deep, which were 
made when sand and gravel were pumped for the laying of Interstate 80 
and for other construction purposes. All had fish in them due to seasonal 
flooding of the Platte River or stocking by the Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission. 

The most abundant trees along the river bottoms were the cottonwoods 
(Populus deltoides), with the American elms being the next most common. 
The trees varied in height from 50 to 70 feet and had diameters of 14 to 36 
inches. The number of each species of tree per unit area and distance varied 
.ro from Elm Creek to Lexington. The trees were not as large nor as 
dose to the river bank at Elm Creek as in the area around Overton and 
Lexington, but the undergrowth along the river bank was heavier near Elm 
Creek than farther w r est. The majority of the cottonwood trees 5 to 9 
m-b’S w-v.it of Overton were dead, with most of the bark and smaller 
,r 'ohe broken off. 

'n some places the roads which were traveled during the study were 
close to the river’s edge, out in others they were up to IV 2 miles away. The 
area between the roads and the river was usually harvested corn (Uc« mays) 
fields, but included some grazing land. The terrain did no* present any 
■' Acuities with visibility, because it sloped from the roaa to the river 
or was level. Maximum distances, however, sometimes presented problems, 
and only those birds flying at the moment could he seen in such places. 

The Canadav Steam Plant, locates about 814 miles west; of the Over- 
! bivige, serves to generate electricity. Cooling water is taken from, and 1 
returned to, a canal which goes by the plant and empties into the Platte 
i/e’* approximately 1 mile eest of the plant. According to Hickok (personal 
communications), .vhen the water is returned to the canal the water 
temperature is raised 8° to 1>‘° P, The heat of the water is dissipated, ex¬ 
cept for 0.2° to 0,3° F., in Vg mile of the canal. The final temperature 
varies with th load on the plant and the temperature of the water enter¬ 
ing the steam plant. The canal water temperature averages 34° F. in the 
winter, and the plant uses 60,000 gallons of water per minute, about 5% 
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of the tola’. flow of water in the canal. The temperature of local ground 
v-'< r, some of which seeps into 'he canal, is 54 c to 55 ° F. 

The combined select of the ground water an 1 -, the warmed water from 
Jr C ' utL.- Steam Plant see.'S to cause th river to remain open longer 

in col l \ eadier and to re-open sooner when vr ’ er .varms up During 

freezing temperatures, according to Becker (unpublished data;, sit . h ice 
does r,c: form in the main channel for 4 mi’es east :1 th.* Overton oridge, 
or ap ximately 11 miles dowr.*-tream from me Plan ,. In corroboration of 
Be ktrs data, pen mil obse k *av;ns in 19*18 V j 9. and 1970 showed that 
lien temperature fell below id - ’ F. for a period of two weeks, and the 
smaller channels of the river froze over, the main channel near Overton 
did not. Thus, ecology of this area was quite similar o that reported 
by Ingram (I96J), who stated that the main a t action for Eagles at 
Cassvbie, v’. n •. ■ in, was the open Water there. It attracted a large number 

of ducks as well as the Bald Eagle . 

Migration and Population Cha ges 

The study v ^ started too late in 1968 to know when the first laid 
Eagles arrived, but in 1969 the first arrivals, two immature birds, were ob¬ 
served on 1 November, Wz and V 2 miles respectively, east of the Overton 
bridge. In 1970 the first observation was on 6 November, an immature bird 
flying over the river l 1 ^ miles east of Lexington. Sbickley (1961) stated 
that the first. Eagles of the season were observed roosting near North 
Platte, about 60 miles west of Lexington, on 31 October 1959. She also 
stated that most often they arrived in mid-November and some years as 
late as early December. Fawks (personal communication) stated that in 
Illinois Eagles appeared on the rivers in late November, but prior to Novem¬ 
ber they were seen hunting over open fields. 

TABLE 1 

THE BALD EAGLE POPULATION EOR 1969-197Q 

1 9 6 9 1 9 7 0 

November December January February March April Totals 



1 9 

16 

22 

30 

7 

14 

21 

28 

4 

11 

18 

25 

1 

8 

15 

22 

1 

8 

14 

22 

29 5 12 


Adult 


- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

4 

5 

11 

28 

14 

7 

7 

2 

7 

15 

19 

15 

7 

12 

1 5 

161 

Immature 

2 - 

- 

- 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

13 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

9 

7 

8 

21 

15 

2 2 

106 

Not aged 


1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- - - 

16 

Total 

2 - 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

7 

8 

25 

38 

18 

11 

9 

4 

12 

25 

26 

24 

28 

27 

3 7 

283 


There was a gradual increase in the total population, from 2 to 7 
Eagles, from the first of November through the last of December during the 
1969-1970 season (Fig. 1; Table 1). The population increased sharply dur¬ 
ing the first and second week in January and reached a maximum of 38 
birds on 11 January. Numbers then declined to 4 on 8 February. Thereafter 
the population increased again, reaching a plateau of 25 to 28 Eagles from 
22 February to 22 March, then decreased sharply until only 7 were observed 
on 5 April, the last of the season. In the preceding year, 1969, the last 
bird was seen 13 April. 




Fipure 1 : Total, Adult and Immature Population for 1969-1970 
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The 1968-1969 wintering population may have had three different peaks 
(Table 2), but because of weather conditions not enough data were gathered 
to show this clearly. 

TABLE 2 


THE BALD EAGLE POPULATION FOR 1968-1969 



1 

9 6 8 






19 6 9 








December 


January 



February 

March 


April 

Totals 


15 

22 29 

5 

12 

19 

26 

2 

9 16 23 2 

9 16 

23 

30 

5 

13 20 




* 



* 



* * * 

* 






Adult 

1 

1 

2 

13 


4 

12 

11 

3 

17 

9 

2 

1 - 

76 

Immature 

- 


1 

4 


1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

7 

2 

- - 

26 

Not aged 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

2 

- 

9 

1 

- 

- - 

12 

Total 

1 

1 

3 

17 


5 

15 

16 

5 

29 

17 

4 

1 - 

114 


* Eagle census was not taken because of weather 


Arrival and departure dates of the Eagles apparently vary from year 
to year. Shickley (1961) observed one bird as late as 5 May 1960, but 
stated that most were gone by the last of April. Walker and Lowen (1967) 
stated that the Bald Eagle migrations were "eccentric”. Some of the birds 
they observed migrated following nesting season; others did not seem to 
migrate at all. 

The ratio of adult to immature Eagles changed with the season (Fig. 1: 
Table 1). From late December to early March the adults outnumbered the 
immature birds, but thereafter the proportion reversed. These data would 
seem to fit the observations of Walker and Lowen (1967) and Southern 
(1963; 1964), who stated that the weather and age affect the migration 
of the birds, the younger Eagles going farther south with colder weather 
and returning later in the spring. 

To study possible movements up and down the river, the area under 
investigation was divided into four districts, each 4 to 5V2 miles long from 
east to west, and the counts were compiled separately for them as well as 
being totalled for the entire area. Although difficulties in collecting data 
varied from district to district, it can safely be said that there was no clear 
evidence of any directional movement which would cause an increase in one 
place at the expense of a decrease in another. In general, if the Eagles 
(adults or immatures alike) were on the increase in one section, they were 
on the increase in the others, and the same was true for decreases. The 
greatest concentration of the Eagles were found in the zone under the in¬ 
fluence of the Canaday Steam Plant, where there was less ice, and the 
smallest numbers were present elsewhere. 

It was not learned where the Eagles in question spent the summer. 
Sharp (personnal communications) stated records showed that one Bald 
Eagle of Nebraska interest was banded on Great Slave Lake, Mackenzie, 
Canada on 31 July 1958. This bird was designated as a hatching year bird 
at the time of banding. It was recovered about 8 miles east of Louisville, 
Nebraska, on 22 October 1958, as a result of having hit a high-tension 
wire. Another Eagle, banded at the same location as the above in July of 
1959, was recovered in Montana in October 1959. Other records of regional 
interest include a bird banded in Michigan in June 1968 and recovered in 
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South Dakota late in October; and one banded in Texas in October 1964 
and recovered in South Dakota in May 1965. 

These few examples might indicate that Bald Eagle in the Great Plains 
do not have as regular a migration pattern as do many birds. As mentioned 
before, Walker and Lowen (1967) indicated this by saying the migrations 
were “eccentric”. 

Nesting was not observed, nor did the Nebraska Game and Parks Com¬ 
mission (Nason, unpublished data) have any records of such in the state 
at the time the present study was undertaken. Later, however, Commission 
personnel observed a pair of Bald Eagles constructing a nest in Cedar 
County, a few miles northeast of Crofton (Lock and Schuckman, 1973). As 
far as known, no eggs were laid, and the nest was finally abandoned. The 
American Ornithologist’s Union (1957) and the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union (Rapp et al, 1958) stated that Bald Eagles were former nesters here, 
and Brunner (1896) mentioned that the birds had bred in both Cherry and 
Gage Counties. 

Some interesting sidelights obtain from the state population censuses 
(Bonde, personal communication) of the Bald Eagle which have been taken 
since 1963 during the first week in January by biologists of the Nebraska 
Game and Parks Commission and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service while 
counting migratory waterfowl. These counts were state wide but excluded the 
Eagle population on the Missouri River, which was placed in the records of 
adjoining states. Each census wa:- taken in 2 days by 38 to 45 men using 1 
to 2 airplanes, a boat, 34 to 40 cars, and walking to inaccessible places. As 
shoun in Table 3, which gives data collected (and also indices computed 
from them by the writers), the statewide counts indicate roughly a static 
population from 1963 to 1966, with an increase to about twice that size by 
1971. The increase is indicated not only by more birds being counted, but 
al ■ > by increase in several indices: birds-uiile-man, birds-mile, and birds-man. 

TABLET 3' 


POPULATION* OF STATE-WT.tW COUNTS * 


Ye;> ' 

Total 

Adulh 

Immature 

Total Miles 
Traveled 

Men 

Ratio of 
Adult to 
Immature 

Bird/Mile 

Man 

Birds 

per 

Mile 

Birds 

per 

Man 

1963 

68 

48 

20 

6,520 

38 

CM 

2.7 

X 

1Q^ 4 

.0104 

1.789 

1964 

65 

51 

If 

5,337 

42 

3.6:1 

2.9 


,-h- 

10 

.,0122 

1.548 

1 6 

66 

47 

19 

5,853 

38 

2,5:1 

3,0 

X 

i .y~4. 

.0113 

1. 36 

1966 

63 

47 

16 

5,725 

3® 

2.9:1 

2,9 

X 

W* 4 

_4 

,0110 

1.658 

•J67 



18 

5,678 

39 

3.2:? 

3.3 

X 

10 

,01 29 

1.948 

196 a 

87 

64 

23 

6,874 

45 

2.8:1 

2.8 

X 

10’ 4 

,0127 

1.933 

19694 

35 

74 

T: 

5,633 

43 

6,7:1 

3.5 

X 

.uf 4 

.tlljl 

1.977 

1970 

100 

79 

21 


43 


33 7 

X 

lo" ' 

.0159 

2«f26 


131 

107 

24 

4 ,69 1 

4u 

4.5:1 

7,0. 

X 

_4 

10 

. 0279 



* rl,e f ! rst six columns ware taken from the Mid-winter Eagle Inventor- of the 
State of Nebraska i.ude 3y the Depa? it of Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service 

the last four columns Wf-e computed from the state data. 

# Operations curtailed because of bad weather. 
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Bonde (personal communication) believes the Nebraska survey repre¬ 
sents the wintering population of the Eagles, not the peak migrational 
populations that occur ot other times. Tables 1 and 2 would seem to agree 
with his analysis. 

Some All-day Observations 

The three “all-day” studies were made on 30 and 31 December 1970 
and 1 January 1971 from a site near the edge of the river and about 6 3 4 
miles west of the Overton bridge. Here it was possible to see for more than 
a mile, both up and down the stream, and the birds could be watched to 
rather good advantage. Observation began at 9:00 A.M. and continued to 
4:30 P.M. each day. 

The Eagles were relatively abundant along this part of the river. As 
many as seven were noted at one time during these 3 days, and at least one 
bird was in view of the observer practically the entire time. They spent the 
early morning hours, until 10:30 or so, in feeding. From then on, however, 
they tended to spend most of the time in preening or sitting quietly on some 
branch. Now and then, for no obvious reason, a bird left its perch to fly 
along the river for a few minutes, and then returned. Sometimes a bird 
flew out of sight and did not return for quite some time, perhaps not for an 
hour. At least it was assumed that it was the same bird that came back in 
these cases, for the return was always from the direction last seen, to the 
same tree or nearby tree, and the age-class of the bird was always the some. 
The time elapsed between these flights varied from two to three minutes to as 
much as four hours. 

At approximately 3:30 P.M. some of the Eagles assumer a sleeping 
posture by putting their heads under their wings, and they were still in that 
pose when the observer left at 4:30 P.M. They were not seen to leave the 
perch to go to a common roost as reported by Shickley (1961) at North 
Platte, Nebraska, but presumably spent the night in the same tree in which 
they had been perching during the day. Additional data could well be 
gathered during late afternoon and early evening hours to test this sup¬ 
position. 

Feeding 

On five different occasions during the two-year study Bald' Eagles 
were actually observed feeding on fish in the Platte Rive". The birds caught 
their food in their beaks as the fish came by, either fn n hie edge of the 
water or after wading into it to a depth of three or fou, inches. Four of 
these performances were by solitary birds, but one instance involved two 
adults and two immatures which fished rather close together, varying in 
proximity from about 20 to 150 feet. 

Audubon apparently saw analogous behavior (Walker and Lowen, 1967) 
for he described Eagles wading briskly through the shallows of small creeks 
and striking fish with their bills. Southern (1963) and others related similar 
observations. 

One form of capturing fish reported by Southern (1963) was not seen. 
He stated that Eagles were able to swoop from a perch, fly back and forth 
or circle over open water, catch the fish with their feet, and get only their 
talons wet. 

Ponds or small lakes along Interstate 80, as well as the Platte River, 
served as feeding places for the Eagles, In one case 11 of these birds were 
seen on the ice of a partially frozen pond where there had! been a large 
winter kill of 3 to 4 inch gizzard shad (Dorosoma cepedianum). Not all 11 
birds were feeding when observed. Some were preening, others were just 
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standing-. Some of the Eagles, however, were obviously wet as if they had 
just recently been well into the water for their food, and some were at the 
edge of the ice. 

Only once were Eagles seen to eat anything other than fish. On 1 Janu¬ 
ary 1971, during one of the all-day studies, three immature Eagles were 
seen feeding on a dead duck. One Eagle would eat while holding off the 
other two, and then one of the two would steal the carcass. Four Black¬ 
billed Magpies (Pica pica ) and two Common Crows (Corvus brachyrhynchos) 
would also steal a piece of the duck whenever possible. This activity was 
first observed at about 11:30 A.M. and continued until about 2:30 P. M., 
when little if anything of the duck remained How long the feeding had 
gone on before being observed is not known, nor is it known whether it 
represented predation or scavenging. 

It should be emphasized here that at no time during the investigation 
were Eagles ever observed molesting live ducks on the river or ponds, nor 
did the ducks show any signs of alarm when Eagles flew overhead, perched 
in nearby trees, or sat on the ice not too far away. The Eagles feeding- 
on the dead duck just described, for example, were within 50 feet of 200 
Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos ) which paid no apparent attention to the 
activity. Five times on that same day from one to four adult Eagles perched 
in the cottonwood trees above the ducks, which were both on the bank and 
in the water, yet caused no alarm. It was a fairly common sight, on many 
days, to see Eagles and ducks in close proximity with no visible interaction. 
Nason, Shickley, and Faw'ks (personal communications), Grewe (1966), and 
Southern (1963) all believed that the presence of Eagles near winter con¬ 
centrations of ducks did not indicate any eagle-duck, predator-prey rela¬ 
tionship, but only the presence of water and available fish. 

Fish, it would appear, made up the bulk of the Eagles’ diet in the 
study area as elsewhere. According to Fawks and Shickley (personal com¬ 
munications), Southern (1963), Bent (1961), and Sprunt (1955), fish made 
up 70% to 96% of the Eagles’ diet. The amount of fish in the diet depended 
upon the availability of fish and* the amount of open winter; and according 
to Bent (1961) the Eagles used both live and dead fish. 

An interesting sidelight resulted from a study of about 50 trees which 
were used regularly for perching by the Eagles and which were accessible 
to the investigator These were examined closely, and the ground beneath 
was searched for pellets, which Eagles “cough up” much as owls do. Two 
complete ones and parts of several others were collected. All contained un¬ 
identified feathers, small pieces of bone, and fish scales. The pellets thus in¬ 
dicated that Eagles fed on birds and fish as part of their diet, but of course 
gave no indication whether the Eagles had killed their food, or had found 
it already dead. 

Perching 

Bald Eagles were observed perching in both living and dead trees. The 
birds were often seen using cottonwood trees, but also sat in willow and 
American elm trees. The perch site invariably provided a good vantage point 
for seeing in all directions, and was never located in thick, dense growths of 
trees and branches. The perch tree of course had to be large enough to sup¬ 
port the Eagle’s weight, and was usually near the feeding area. According 
to Southern (1963), roosting was in large deciduous trees near feeding 
areas. Fawks (personal communication) stated that they used the largest 
trees for roosting and perching, and Herrick (1934) stated they preferred 
to use a dead tree from which they could overlook the entire countryside. 
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Grewe (1966) observed the Eagles in large cottonwood trees along the 
Missouri River. The literature, it might be added here, was not always 
clear whether “roost” and “roosting” referred to “spending the night”, 
“the daytime perching”, or both. 

The poles supporting high-voltage power lines, one of which crossed the 
Platte River near the Canaday Steam Plant, theoretically could provide 
good perching and vantage points for the Eagles. Only once, however, was 
a Bald Eagle observed sitting on the crossarms of such a pole. Why more 
use was not made of them was not learned. 

Courtship-like Displays 

A peculiar aerial display, which involved the trailing of one bird by a 
second one, was observed seven times during the study. Typically, the lead 
Eagle flew in a circular or straight path with increasing and decreasing 
altitudes, the second Eagle flying about 20 feet behind and about 10 feet 
lower. Once a third Eagle was observed following about 20 feet back and 
slightly lower than the second Eagle. This activity continued from 2 to 10 
minutes, the lead Eagle then breaking away and alighting in a tree, and the 
following Eagle landing in the same neighborhood. Twice, however, the birds 
were seen to separate without going to a perch. The activity probably 
covered less than 15 acres in area. No sexual activities were noted. In four 
instances adults were followed by adults, and in two cases, one of which 
involved the three birds, immature birds were followed by immatures. One 
observation was at such a distance and under such light conditions that the 
age of the birds was not obvious. The performances were observed from 
as early as 4 January to as late as 30 March. 

C. J. Pennock (Bent, 1961) observed similar phenomena. He saw 
Eagles flying over open marshes and open water with two or three birds in 
rapid chasing* flights, and thought the purpose was securing of a mate, or 
the securing of a new mate after the death of the original. Ingram (1965) 
also observed these displays, usually during the northward migration of 
the bird's, and noted that they were participated in by adults and immatures 
alike. Few chases he observed involved adults only, the greatest number in¬ 
cluded an immature bird and an adult. He, like Pennock, believed these dis¬ 
plays were attempts by single birds to find mates. 

Other Behavior 

The presence of man served to alarm the Bald Eagles, sometimes even 
when he was as much as a half-mile away. This was noted repeatedly when 
attempts were made to take pictures of the birds and their activities. This 
shyness, however, did not prevent them from coming within 50 yards of oc¬ 
cupied farm buildings, provided that no human activity was present outside. 

The greatest distance from the river or any large body of water that 
Eagles were observed during the study was IV 2 miles. Out of approximately 
400 Eagle sightings, only 13 were farther than 200 yards from the river, 
and of these, 10 were adult birds. It would seem that the Eagles under 
observation, ordinarily at least, did not fly very far from the river during 
their stay here, and the limited data might suggest that adults were more 
prone to wander than were the immatures. 
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CASSIN'S SPARROW NESTING IN NEBRASKA 

Early in June 1974 Don Sejkora, Grant, made the following report: On 
2 June we were out on a drive and discovered a bird in our pasture which 
seems to be somewhat outside of its normal range- We heard it first, as it 
was singing loudly, and traced the song to a plain-colored sparrow with a 
longish, rounded tail. The bird stayed on the ground, but sat in a sagebrush 
(or on a fencepost) when singing. We identified' it as a Cassin’s Sparrow, 
both on the basis of its field marks and also on its song, which we later 
recorded and compared to the song on Peterson’s Field Guide to Western Bird 
Songs. It checked exactly. When we could find no mention of it in the Revised 
Check-list of Nebraska. Birds 1 my brother Ken and I returned to recheck it 
and determine hew- many there were. W'e found at least three singing males 
in an area of about 12 to 15 acres. Each of these had a territory set up, 
and on one site we saw what I believe was a female. Because of their behavior 
I feel that they may breed, so I intend to watch the site carefully. On 3 June 
Ken and I went out to check on other areas (ungrazed pastures with scat¬ 
tered sagebrush). We were surprised to find other sites with singing males. 
From the county road we could hear four or five singing birds at one site, 
and at another place we could hear one more. As all of these, including ours, 
are within an area of about 3 square miles, it appears that Cassin’s Spar¬ 
rows may be here in Perkins County in some numbers. 

After Don left for summer school at Malheur National Wildlife Refuge 
Ken reported that on 5 June they had found a nest in a sand sage, with 
4 eggs. The eggs apparently were chilled by the heavy rains and cool weather 
of the following days. On 2,1 June the nest had 1 young ana 4 eggs, and on 
23 June the young was nearly fully fledged, but the 4 eggs were unhatched. 
After the birds abandoned the nest the sagebrush, nest, and eggs were sent 
to the State Museum. They are sure that there were more nests in the area, 
since there were at least three other established territories. They heard 
the Cassin’s Sparrow singing in Lincoln County (Wellfleet) and Hayes 
County (Hayes Center) to the east, and southern Hayes and Perkins coun¬ 
ties to the south. 

On 12 June Doris Gates, Chadron, was making an annual nesting bird 
count for the Migratory Non-game Bird Studies of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and saw a new bird. She was attracted to it because Of the different 
song and because of its “skylarking” actions. She talked it over with Richard 
Rosche, Crawford, who said it sounded like a Cassin’s Sparrow. Miss 
Gates listened to the song on a record and on the basis of that and the 
“skylarking” action concluded that it was a Cassin’s Sparrow (This was 
before they knew of the Sejkora’s find.) She saw andi heard about seven in¬ 
dividuals, most of them in a dry sagebrush area maybe 10 mile northeast 
of Dalton, and heard one individual in another more grassland type area. 
The route starts north of Gurley, Cheyenne County, and ends about 2 miles 
north of Broadwater, Morrill County. 

When he heard of the Sejkora’s find Dr. Sharpe, Omaha, said that 
about 4 years ago he had seen and heard a bird in Garden County, which 
he didn’t try to track down because his interest was directed elsewhere at 
the time, but that later, after checking, realized that it must have been a 
1. (The Supplement lists a report from Holstein, Adams County, on 7 May 1965 
by Harold Turner. Ed.) 
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Cassin’s Sparrow. He suggesed to Dr. Mary Tremaine, Omaha, who does con¬ 
siderable birding in the Crescent Lake area, that she check to see if she 
could find them there. So she took a little time off from he- study of shore 
birds and did find Cassin’s Sparrows on the crest of a hill near where she 
had been working, and realized that she had seen their skylarking actions 
before but hadn't taken the time to cheek them out. This was at Black’s 
South Ranch, about 16 miles north of the Refuge. (Dr. Sharpe had been at 
Black's Ranch, south of the Refuge on Blue Creek, when he saw his bird.) 

On 7 July Daryl Giblin, Lincoln, after having found many Cassin’s 
Sparrows near Wray, Colorado, about 5 miles from the Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado corner, found one near Benkleman, Dundy County about 20 miles 
east of the Colorado site. 

CAROLINA CHICKADEES TAKEN IN 
FONTENELLE FOREST 

On 16 July 1974 we were banding in Fontenelle Forest, Sarpy County. 
John and Mabel Ott of Lincoln were banding with us that day, as they have 
for the past 4 years. We banded 12 chickadees that day. Two of them, which 
we determined to be Carolina Chickadees, attracted our attention the 

minute we had them in our hands because they felt so small. Both birds 
measured Vi inch shorter than the Black-capped Chickadees. They had 

narrower bibs than the Black-cappeds, and the line of separation from the 
white of the breast was very sharp. They had paler rusty sides and more 
uniformly gray wings with narrow gray edging on the wing feathers. We 
have handled birds for 10 years and notice the size very readily, and the 
small size of these birds was extremely noticeable, which prompted us to 
look for markings. The other 10 chickadees taken that day were all Black- 
capped Chickadees, and they gave us a basis for comparison. 

—Hazel and Fitzhugh Diggs, Hamburg, Iowa 

On 5 February 1969 Carl Swanson, Bellevue, was in the Forest and 
heard and recorded a call which, after study, he concluded was a Carolina 

Chickadee call (NBR 37:52), but this is the first reported sight record for 

Nebraska, although it appears that there were unreported sightings. It 
should be remembered that Peterson says of the Black-capped and Carolina 
Chickadees “the two intergrade where their ranges meet”. 

BURROWING OWLS 1 FEEDING HABITS 

The diurnal feeding habits of the northern form of the Burrowing Owl 
(Spectyto canicular'm ) appear unfamiliar to most of those who know this 
little resident of the prairie dog town. 

An examination of the pellets regurgitated about the nest hole makes 
it evident that the bird is both a diurnal and a nocturnal feeder, for these 
pellets contain exoskeletons both of day-and of night-flying insects, as 
well as remains of an occasional rodent or reptile. 

On hot, sunny, July or August afternoons one may seat himself in a dog 
town where there is a population of Burrowing Owls and observe them 
lifting from their perches on their nesting sites, rising into the air up to 
fifty feet or less and returning to the point of takeoff. If the birds are 
numerous one sees them performing this apparently meaningless act all 
across the dog town. The performance makes little sense until you suddenly 
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realize that at the apex of the flight the Owl strikes a large flying insect 
from the air and carries it back to his perch to eat at leisure or to feed the 
young. Instead of catching the prey in its beak the Owl strikes and grips 
it in his talons. One must assume that the nocturnal feeding patterns are 
similar to diurnal ones, for pellets of the little Owl contain abundant exo¬ 
skeleton fragments of the night-flying June beetles and other scarabs that 
spend daylight hours under the soil surface, emerging at dusk to take flight 
immediately. Thus the supposition that such beetles are taken in flight 
seems logical, 

In no sense is the reader to assume that all prey is taken on the wing. 
Burrowing Owls are known to feed on small snakes, lizards, and small ro¬ 
dents. Those driving at night in Burrowing Owl country are familiar with 
the Owls lifting from the road surface as the car approaches. Occasionally 
one way, if lucky, surprise an Owl with a small rodent in its beak As night 
drivers along prairie trails know, various rodents scurry out of the open 
roadway to the shelter of the adjacent grassland. Again as an assumot-ion, 
it seems likely that the feeding Owl is aware of this very favorable hunting 
ground and utilizes it to his advantage. 

In view of their liking for small snakes one wonders if the Burrowing 
Owl might not have been a control of the prairie rattlesnake that once 
shared the habitat with the Owl and the prairie dog? 

—Glenn Viehmeyer, North Platte 

TWO STUDIES OF WOODY PLANT ESTABLISHMENT 
BY BIRD-TRANSPORTED SEI T 

It is common knowledge that many plants, rartv uiurly those shrubs 
and trees producing fleshy fruits, are dependent upon animals, particularly 
birds, for seed transport. The distribution of these plants in the areas in 
■which they grow as wildings is affected by many things Mierj on routes 
are presumed to have a significant importance ior sum specie and this 
appears most important in f.nl 1 ♦fruiting plants Summer-fruiting species 
will have a different path <u of distribution for they ill be earned mostly 
by summer resident birds that move in rather restricted rang- •» about their 
nesting sites. Thus such soocie- of the currant, raspberry, gooseberry, june- 
berry, and bust honeysuc ... will lv r> slower rate of spread than will 
those species with the fall and winter avaiiabil’ty, u i. as the junipers, 
Russian olivo ; haekborry, sumach, and buckthorn. In order to -tin ; o esti¬ 
mate of the r..di of birds in the establishment o >d p: , n. nbers 

of the Tout Bird Club of North PR t . <.« d two studies that have 
had interesing results. 

Study No nber _ 

Steve Main, with the assistance of his mother IWrs. John Uai. , rr * 
Glenn Viehmeyer made the iniC u study, wide - v-r taking an inventory 
of woody plants established from bad-sown . each side of oil 

highway 8b, in the mile north of the hr pi m n . Nation. • • with 
an average width of ' feat time od) - if « ^h of f5 a .. was in¬ 
ventoried. Only plants with an ■ -led ago " ro> - - years for red 

cedar and M or more fey deemuous s ,<.* *ps we al Hie youc rr, Smaller 
trees and shrubs were not counted because of the fact that big;: give s - nd 
weeds often hid them and ’.hat such plants an ear • a e high imrtulnv 
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rate. In addition to the woody species one herbaceous species, asparagus, 
was included. This species produces a red berry ripening in the fall and 
taken by many birds. It is established in most wooded areas along the Platte 
River drainage system. 


TABLE 1 


SPECIES INVENTORIED IN STUDY 1, IN PLANTS PER ACRE 


Eastern ,._>d Cedar 

Juniperus virginiana 

242.0 

Wild Grape 

Vitis vulpins 

6.6 

Buckthorn 

Rhaimius cathartica 

217.8 

Wild Currant 

Ribes sureum 

2.2 

Asparagus 

Asparagus officinalis 

88.0 

Bush Honeysuckle 
Lonicera tartarica 

2.2 

Russian Olive 

Elaegnus angustifolia 

48.4 

Elderberry 

Sambucus canadensis 

2.2 

Hackberry 

Celtis occidentalis 

11.0 

Poison Ivy 

Rhus rydbergii 

2.2 

Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos occidentalis 

11.0 

Wild Rose 

Rosa woodsii 

2.2 


The area inventoried equaled .4545 acre and a total of 289 plants were 
counted. A total of 12 species, 8 native and 4 exotic, were found. (Table 1) 
The population of bird-sown plants in the study area was 1 to each 68.5 
square feet. Such a population equals a fairly dense mixed forest if the 
plants are evenly distributed. The nearest known seed sources for these 
plants are: 

Red cedar, the most numerous species - established trees along the 
fence rows studied. 

Poison ivy and snowberry - widespread along streams and canyons, 
and may have been carried from any of many sources. 

Wild currant, wild rose, wild' grape, and the exotic Russian olive - al¬ 
most certainly from the Platte rivers about 1 to 3 miles away. 

Buckthorn, elderberry, hackberry, and honeysuckle - North Platte Ex¬ 
periment Station a half mile away. 

Asparagus - any one of three gardens within a mile, or from accretion 
lands along the South Platte River, 1 to 2 miles away. 

Study Number 2 

This study was conducted by Glenn Viehmeyer assisted by Margaret 
Morton, in an area along the east side of Lake Maloney extending- along the 
axis of a grove of Siberian elm planted in 1946. This is about 3 to 4 miles 
from the site of the other study. This planting was clean cultivated until 
1958 and the elms were well established at that time. The canopy was well 
closed and the elms provided light shade over the area. The soil was a light 
sandy one, low in organic matter. 

In the study 10 circular plots with an area of 78.54 square feet each 
were analyzed for bird-sown plant populations. Plots were located along 
a median line between the center row of trees, and were spaced 30 paces 
apart. From each center a pair of weighted 5-foot cords were used in 
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counting the population of bird-sown seedlings. The cords were used to 
lay out segments of the plot. As a segment was tallied the back line was 
carried ahead to establish a new segment. Where vegetation was dense 6 
or 8 segments of each plot were counted separately. Where vegetation was 
sparse only 3 or 4 segments were made in a circular plot. 

TABLE 2 

DISTRIBUTION OF SEEDLINGS OF BIRD-SOWN SPECIES OF PLANTS IN STUDY 2 
Species Plants Total Plot Number 


Per Acre Plants 123456789 10 

Eastern Red Cedar 5,601.8 101 - 1 2 - 1 2 39 10 46 - 

Juniperus virginlana 

Bush Honeysuckle 1,663.9 30 1 - 1 - - 2 7 13 5 1 

Lonlcera tartarica 

Russian Mulberry 1,220.3 22 414----157 

Morus tatarica 

Wild Currant 499.1 9 - 2 - 1 - - 1 2 1 2 

Ribes sureum 

Poison Ivy * 332.8 6 1 1 11-1-1-- 

Rhus rydbergii 

Virginia Creeper 277.3 5 

Ampelopsis quinquefolia 

Asparagus 221.8 4 

Asparagus officinalis 

Choke Cherry * 166.4 3 

Prunus melanocarpa 

Red-osier Dogwood 110.9 2 ------- 1 - 1 

Cornus stolinifers 

Greenbrier 55.5 1 -1 ------- - 

Smilax hispida 

Snowberry 55.5 1 _-~-~~~-l- 

Symphoricarpos occidentalis 

Wild Grape * 35.5 1 ------- 1 - - 

Vitis vulpins 

Wild Rose 55.5 1 ------- 1 - - 

Rosa woodsii 


Unidentified 55.5 1 - - - -.- - < - - 

Total 10,371.8 187 10 6 8 2 1 5 48 32 62 13 

* These species are colony formers and each colony was . unted as one. 

Fourteen species of bird-sown plants were observed and nil except one 
was identified as to genus and specie . This one wn any native plant 

and it must be presumed it was carried in from some exotic ornamental. 
Three additional species were exotics: Russian mulberry, asparagus, and 
bush honeysuckle. In ail probability they were from seed of plants planted 
around cabins and picnic areas around the lake. The remaining species are 
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native, with the greenbrier being very rare. Led cedar was from seed of 
planted trees in toe immtc'iate area; viid currents, snov berries, and choke 
eherri$$ are common in the .unyons amt hills v. .thin o miles vf the site as 
arc ild roses, which are .'-o c narnon along the I adsides, and Virginia 
creeper, which is also found around homes at Lake Maloney; noison ivy, 
wild gn-i-e, ar.d dogwood probably originate along the South Platte river, 
4 to 7 mhes north. The nearest known sources of the particular greenbrier, 
b '.!(•.• hispida, are along the Loup rivers, 60 miles north, and Medicine 
Creek, niles south, but it se*ms possible that the plant does grow in the 
canyons \ f Lincoln County, but it is rare, if present at all. 

TI total inventory a the Lake Maloney site numbered 187 plants on 
.OtjjO;-] acres. This would be over 10,371 bird-sown plants per aetc Of these, 
6,822 would be trees, which is a population rate of a tree for each 7 square 
feet. The total number of plants per acre, 10,371, is at a rate of a plant 
to every 4.2 square fee . Red cedar was the mo- numerous and' appeared 
in 3 - '1 -,p 10 sample plots. Distribution is indicative that proximity to 
seed source is critical, for plots 7 and 9 had 39 and 46 cedar seedlings re¬ 
spectively and were located adjacent to fruiting cedar trees. 

The canopy provided by the Siberian elms was also significant, and 
density of the seedling stand appears to be correlated with canopy density. 
Plot 5, which was not under the canopy, had only 1 red cedar plant growing 
in it. Two other plots with scant’- canopies had (plot 4) 1 colony of poison 
ivy and 1 wild current and (plot 6, 2 honeysuckles, 1 clump of poison ivy, and 
2 red cedars. Plots 7, 8, and 9, under a light but complete canopy showed 48, 
32, and 61 plants respectively. The distribution pattern is what might be 
expected if seed is mostly voided by perching birds. However, the data 
must be weighed by the fact that locations open to full sun are less effective 
as places where seedlings establish themselves because of the greater compe¬ 
tition and reduced moisture. Table 2 shows the distribution by species in 
the 10 test plots. 

—Glenn Viehmeyer, North Platte 

This article was essentially complete at the time of Mr. Viehmeyer’s 
death. Mrs. J. G. McIntosh typed the smooth copy, and Mrs. Viehmeyer 
and Miss Morton provided 1 some additional details. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

The Dictionary of American Birds Names. Ernest A. Choate. 

Gambit, Inc., Boston, viii 4- 261 pps. $6.95 

If you want to know the “why” of North American birds’ names, this 
book will tell you. One section gives the common names, including varia¬ 
tions not in the AOZJ Checklist, their derivations and the reasons for them 
(e.g., “BUFFLEHEAD For the shape of the bird’s head suggesting that 
of a buffalo (see Buffalo Bird)”. Another section explains the construction 
of scientific names, and then gives the derivation of the different parts of 
the name, and the American common name (and the British common name, 
when different from the American). A third section gives short biographies 
of people whose names have been involved in birds’ names, sometimes in 
ways that are not readily apparent. (Did you know that the “Zenaida” 
part of doves’ names comes from a Bonaparte princess, the wife of the 
man for whom the Bonaparte’s Gull was named?). And a final section is 
an alphabetic list of English common bird names, with their Latin names. 
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This is certainly a good book for any library which has more than the bare 
essentials, and the price is low enough to permit its consideration by the 
average birder. 

— Ed. 

Birding from a Tractor Seat. Charles T. Flugum, 20 pen and ink illu¬ 
strations by Dr. Walter J. Beckenridge. Birding from a Tractor Seat, Box 
30038, St. Paul, Minnesota, 55175. 435 pps. $8.95. 

This book consists of 137 columns written from 1952 to 1964 for The 
Community Magazine by Mr. Flugum. Because they are colums they are 
independent of each other, and the book can be used for browsing. Each 
item is two to three pages long. Most of them concern a particular species or 
related species, but some are on other topics: migration, bird counts, anting, 
for example. Usually there is some general discussion of the topic and some 
anecdote from the author’s experience as a boy on a fai’m near Thompson, 
Iowa, or as a farmer near Albert Lea, Minnesota. He found, as have many 
NOU members, that birds seem to allow a person on a tractor to :ome 
much closer than they could without the tractoip so that binoculars were 
not necessary to see the details of the plumage in some cases. At every 
opportunity he stresses the importance of birds to the farmer as a control on 
insects, rodents, and weeds. While it may have particular interest for farm¬ 
ers, its farm base should not reduce, and might enhance, its interest to 
birders in general. 

— Ed. 

The View from Hawk Mountain. Micheal Harwood, 7 pen and ink 
drawings by Fred Wetzel, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York- 191 pps., $6.95. 

This is a report on the Hawk Mountain sanctuary, with excursions 
into various related topics A lot of it is descriptions by an observer of what 
is going on at v.rious particular times - what they see, and feel, as the 
birds go by. But. like most conversations, digressions continually come up, 
and in them we get the history of the mountain i+ elf of '< efforts to 
acquire it to eliminate its use by hunter of the gradual improvements 
in the physical facilities of tli. sanctuary itself, on •'he effects of varioi 
pesticides on the birds in their nesting an hunting gv unds, and many othei 
topics of interest which just seem to conn up naturally, but with no par¬ 
ticular order or organ izaCc" r ’he reader - "11 recognize many of the names 
mentioned) as ti se of weli-known birders., though at che time they were 
not so well known. For instance, NOUA honorary me . .er Dr. Suiton, be¬ 
fore he was Dr. Sutton. For one who is reading the book foi die my 1 it 
the shift from topic to topic keeps Or. itoresi up ha> is coming on the 
next page ur the page after that? Bu. lack of an aide*, makes it difficult 
to go back to find something to show somebody, or to rei . yo mem >ry 

on some point, There is a six page bi 1 ; graphy. It is r resti. ok to 

read. 

— Ed. 

NOTES 

RINGEI 1 TURTLE DC E. About August 1974 the H -Id Hall* of 
Bellevue noticed a strange dove in th^ir yard. On II August they were able 
to get a good look and noticed the light color and the uark mark on the back 
of the neck, and also that the bird was banded. A couple of days later Ruth 
Green was able to get over before the bird left and confirmed that it was 
a Ringed Turtle Dove. On 22 August Fitzhugh and Hazel Diggs, Hamburg, 
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Iowa, caught and banded the bird. The band on its right leg was a seamless 
one, so that it probably was banded as a nestling because such bands can’t 
be placed on the leg of an adult bird. Mrs. Diggs said that it was a very 
friendly bird and seemed to enjoy being held and petted, and that they su¬ 
spected that it might be someone’s free-flying pet. They banded the bird, 
and sent the markings of the original band in to see if it could be traced 
but had had no report as of early September. The bird was still aroundi at 
this writing, 9 September. 

A Ringed Turtle Dove was seen in Plattsmouth in March of 1968. It 
also was rather tame and was banded, but the bird was never in hand and 
the band was not read. It was presumed to be an escaped bird. 

EUROPEAN COMMON CRANE SEEN AGAIN 
IN NEBRASKA 



On 16 March 1974 David and Cindy Cochran, Lincoln, saw a European 
Common Crane (Ones grus) in with a flock of Sandhill Cranes. The site is 
across the Platte River from Gibbon, the first road to the right south of the 
river on a county road, and then to the left at a pond. They took many pic¬ 
tures, using a 500 mm. lens, and the accompanying pictures are enlarge¬ 
ments of portions of those slides which show the identifying marks to the 
best advantage. The sighting was in midafternoon. They noticed that when 
the European Crane attempted to display Sandhill Cranes near it would 
attack it and run it off. 

Mr. Cochran reported the sighting at the meeting of he Audubon 
Naturalist Club the following week, and Daryl Giblin, Lincoln, looked for 
it and found one, presumably the same one, on 25 March about 4.5 miles 
southwest of the site where the Cochrans had seen it. This was in a grazed 
field, about 3.5 miles west of the Gibbon road, south of the southern chan¬ 
nel of the Platte. It was in with about 1,000 Sandhills. It was about 6 
inches taller than the Sandhills, lighter and grayer with no brown, and with 
much longer wings. It was recognized by its black cap and throat with white 
cheeks, and by black primaries and secondaries in its wings when it flew. 
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Mr. Gibbon reported that it fought regularly with the Sandhill Cranes, who 
gave it more than the usual room a Sandhill Crane takes. 

This area at Gibbon is about 30 to 35 miles east of where Dr. Tremaine 
photographed a Common Crane in 1972 (NBR 40:3). The distance between 
the two areas is within the ranging distance for the Sandhill Cranes. Dr. 
Tremaine compared her slides of the Crane with the Cochrane’s slides, both 
projected and under a 10 x magnifier and noticed some differences in 
plumage pattern, especially in the demarcation between the white of the 
cheek and the black of the cap. Walkinshaw’s Cranes of the World didn’t 
cover the point, but Dr. Tremaine doubts that this would change with suc¬ 
cessive moults, and on that assumption doubts that this is the same bird 
she photographed. 



Even when you know that there must be a Common Crane in the pic¬ 
ture, probably near the center, it isn’t too easy to pick it out. If you were 
driving by and saw this flock would you notice it? Or would it just be a 
case of “another flock of Sandhill Cranes"? 
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1974 (FORTY-NINTH) SPRING MIGRATION AND 
OCCURRENCE REPORT 


This report lists 286 species from eleven localities. The count does not 
include the possible Mississippi Kite from Lincoln County, nor the possibility 
that one of the individuals reported as just Empidonax species might have 
been a Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. The comparative figures for 1973 are 272 
species from twelve localities (Sioux was reported separately rather than 
being split and combined with Dawes and with Scotts Bluff, but some ob¬ 
servations from Box Butte and Sheridan were included with Dawes-). On 
the assumption that the Traill’s Flycatchers reported in 1972 and before 
included both the Willow and the Alder forms, the comparative figures are 
274 from ten localities in 1972 and 267 from eleven localities in 1971. 
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comments are given below in alphabetical order by counties. The number of 
species for each report is shown in parentheses. In making this count 
“Empidonax sp.” is not counted if a specific species is also listed. 

Adams (134), Hastings; Mrs. 0. W. Ritchey (reporter), Brooking Bird 
Club members including Mrs. Wm. Helzer, Mrs. Edith Hurlbut, Mrs. Clifford 
Kennedy, and Miss Bernice Welch. The Peregrine Falcon and the Snow 
Bunting were observed by Mrs. Hurlbut. Blue Grosbeaks again nested in 
the David Rose neighborhood. 

Clay (74), Sutton; Eldon and Ruth Percival. 

Dawes (and north Sioux) (178), Chadron, Doris Gates, and Crawford, 
Richard C. and Dorothy J. Rosche. 

Douglas (and Sarpy) (201), Bellevue, Ruth Green and Carl H. Swan¬ 
son; Omaha, R. G. Cortelyou and Mary L. Perkins; and Daryl Giblin, Lin¬ 
coln (reporters) ; Evelyn Conrad, Mrs. E. 0. Goodson, Teta Kain, Marian 
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Meier, and Melba Wigg, Omaha. The count would have been increased had 
any of the Empiaonax sp. individuals been identified as either Yellow-bellied 
or Alder Flycatchers. The Ross’ Geese were seen in flight, almost directly 
overhead and rather low, flying- position 2 and 3 in a Y of Snows. The 
identification was based on the small size (about half that of the Snows) 
and what seemed to be a faster wing-beat. The Black Duck was seen at Lake 
Manav.a (Iowa) by Mrs. Wigg- and Mrs. Meier. The Oldsquaws (two) were 
seen in Fontenelle Forest on the marsh lake by Mrs. Green and a hiking 
group. The Sandhill Cranes (six) were seen flying in the Fontenelle Forest 
area by Mrs. Green and a group of other birders. The Golden Eagle had a 
slight wing injury and offered no resistance when it was picked up by the 
Humane Society near Ninety-sixth and Lewis Drive, where it was just sit¬ 
ting in the street. It was turned over to the Games Commission. The lack of 
resident Chats and Bobolinks was surprising. Upland Sandpipers were seen 
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line in Garden County at the head of Lake McConaughy. It is based on visits 
on 27 January, 27 and 28 April, $ T 12, and 18 May, and 23 Jun§« On the 5 
May visit about 600 White Pelicans were seen, about 300 on 12 May, and at 
least 5 on 23 June. Most of them were towards the west end of Lake 
McConaug'hy in the shallower waters. 

Lancaster (196), Lincoln, Dr. Esther V. Bennett, Shirley Dooie, Jan 
Faeh (now of Wolbach). Daryl Giblin, Dr. Norma Johnson (reporters), 
Bryce Anderson. The count would have been greater if the Dowitcher sp. had 
been identified as a Short-billed Dowitcher, or if any of the Empidonax sp. 
had been identified as Yellow-bellied or Alder Flycatchers. Some of the ob¬ 
servations were made just over the Seward County line, on or near Twin 
Lakes, part of the Salt Valley group of lakes. Three Sandhill Cranes were 
seen flying near Twin Lakes, close enough to see the brownish-gray color, 
long bill, and gliding flight with long neck and long legs outstretched. The 
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Glauous Gull was seen the same day at Twin Lakes. It was a second-year 
bird, all white with a dark-tipped bill, much larger than the Ring-billed Gulls 
near it (which it was harassing). Its wing-spread was one-third to one-half 
again as much as that of the Ring-billeds, and its body twice as long and 
bulky, ruling out the very similar second-year Iceland Gull, which is about 
Herring Gull size. The Common Gallinule was found dead, washed up on the 
shore of Branched Oak Lake. It apparently hadn’t been dead long, as it was 
still intact as far as body features and feathers were concerned. Its bright 
red bill drew attention to the body. A rather tame Smith’s Longspur, prob¬ 
ably a female, was seen on the dam at Holmes’ Lake. The identification was 
based on about 45 minutes of study, often at 10 feet or less away. It had a 
g-eneral buffy coloration, even on breast and underparts; tail with a little 
white on the edges of the feathers (not whole white feathers), thus dis¬ 
tinguishing it from the females of the other three longspurs; faint white 
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wing-bars and fine streaking- on the breast; a walking rather than hopping 
habit, distinguishing it from the Vesper Sparrow. It had an incomplete facial 
triangle and dusky orange legs. It tended to stay in the very short grass 
(about half inch or less) on top of the dam, rather than in the longer grass 
on the sides. When it flew it would return to this short grass. It would give 
a series of three to four dry notes when taking off and ascending in its 
undulating flight. All of the above observations were made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Giblin. The Prairie Warbler was seen at the Chet Agar Nature Center by 
Daryl Giblin, and later by Bryce Anderson and a conducted group, and by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ott. It was recognized by its yellow underparts with black streak¬ 
ing along the sides, olive back with chestnut streaking, peculiar black and 
yellow facial pattern, and its ascending huzzy trill like a “jerky” Parula 
Warbler. The White-eyed Vireo was seen and heard at the Chet Agar Nature 
Center by Daryl Giblin, who recognized its song and its appearance. Dr. 
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Johnson commented that there was a sharp decrease in Catbirds and Orchard 
Orioles in her birding area, that Savannah Sparrows seemed a little more 
plentiful this year, and that three White-throated Sparrows spent the winter 
in her yard “as always”. 

Lincoln (144), Hershey, Mrs. Morris A. Cox, and North Platte, Mrs. E. 
C. Logan for Tout Bird Club (reporters]. The count would be higher if the 
Empidonax sp. had been identified as anything other than a Least Fly¬ 
catcher. The count does not include a Mississippi Kite, reported to Richard 
Rosche of Crawford as seen near North Platte this spring by a falconer 
friend, Bill Niehus of North Platte. The date and other details were not 
available to the time of this writing. Mr. Rosche saw one at Fort Morgan, 
Colorado, and understands that there were other sightings in the South Platte 
valley this year. 

McPherson (68), Tryon; Mrs. Oona Bassett (reporter). Mrs. Bassett 
returned to the ranch 20 May, which accounts for the concentration of first 
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diates around that time, and also accounts for the absence of reports for 
winter birds. 

Perkins (108), Grant; Mrs. Jerry Sejkora (reporter), Don Sejkora. The 
count would have been higher if any of the Empidonax sp. had been identi¬ 
fied as anything other than Least Flycatchers. The Chickadee was the first 
they had seen in their area, although Chickadees are permanent south of 
them in the Enders area and north of them around Lake MeConaughy. 

Sarpy, see Douglas. 

Scotts Bluff (and south Sioux) (167), Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. David 
Hughson, and Scottsbluff, Mrs. Roy J. Witschy for The Nature Club (report¬ 
ers) . The count would have been higher if the Dowitcher sp. had been identi¬ 
fied as a Short-billed Dowitcher, or if the Empidonax sp. had been identified 
as more than one species. 

Sioux. The report by the Rosches of Crawford is included with Dawes 
and the report by the Hughsons of Mitchell is included with Scotts Bluff. 
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Eastern Wood Pewee 

Western Wood Pewee 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 
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Rough-winged Swallow 
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A second party surveyed Harlan County Reservoir from Alma to the 
dam. Reservoir ice-covered with limited open water. 10 observers under Hr. 
John C. W. Bliese, 9:30 AM to 12:30 PM. This party saw 149 Bald Eagles, 
115 matures and 34 immature!*, to gave a total for the day of 205, 161 ma¬ 
tures and. 44 immatures. 

In a second check of Harlan Reservoir on 17 February during two hours 
in the morning from two checkpoints, four observers saw 135 Bald Eagles, 
98 matures and 37 immatures. 

The following were also observed on count day: Great Blue Heron, 
Canada and White-fronted Geese, Mallard, (Common?) Merganser, Golden 
Eagle, Osprey, Ring-billed Gull, Common Crow, Northern Shrike, Starling, 
Western Meadowlark, Cardinal, American Goldfinch. 

YELLOW RAIL. On 10 April 1974, in a flooded meadow spot on High¬ 
way 61 just south of Arthur, I heard what sounded like a Yellow Rail. So I 
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parked back a ways and put up the scope. After about 20 minutes of being 
quiet I saw grass moving and a Yellow Rail worked right along the edge 
of the water and grass, staying in the grass always. And as I went on to 
Hyannis I saw no less than four more Yellow Rails in similar spots. 

— Mary Tremaine, Omaha 

AMERICAN WOODCOCK. On 4 November 1973 a Woodcock was ac¬ 
cidentally killed on my farm. It was in a low spot in my shelter belt where 
the water was backed up from a basin. There was some Reed’s Canary grass 
in the area and the water was shallow. The trees are smaller and more scat¬ 
tered here in the rst of the shelter belt. 

— Lee Morris, Benedict 

JAEGER? On 19 April 1974 I was driving east along the Interstate 
between Maxwell and Brady and saw a large, dark bird fly out of the trees 
along the river. It was obviously sort of a gull-type bird, but very large, 
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very dark, and I was particularly struck by the long, narrow (in pro¬ 
portion) wings with a sharp and strongdv accented angle at the wrist area. 
When I saw it my first reaction was “That is a Jaeger’, then I decided it 
was a bit silly to be making such an estimate as I was driving down 1-80 
in traffic. Even at 55 miles per hour it isn’t an ideal condition for such an 
identification. Since coming home I’ve been looking through the field guides, 
and have concluded that nothing else seems to remotely resemble that si¬ 
lhouette or flight pattern. I’m still not reporting that I saw a Jaeger, but 
just in case someone else in that area might report that they saw one I’m 
lending this much support to their report. With only a fleeting glance at 
the tail I couldn’t even come close to saying what kind of a Jaeger. 

—Gail Shickley, Eldora, Colorado 

POORWILL. Dr. Roger Sharpe reports seeing a Poorwill in the spring 
of 1974 at the east end of the Pine Ridge, below Norden, Keya Paha County. 
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MORE CITY WOOD DUCKS. Two reports of Wood Ducks nesting in 
the heart of Omaha have been published previously (A : BR 40:46 and 42:38), 
and now a third case, in a different location, has been reported. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earnest R. Harmon, who live across Thirtieth Street from 
the northeast corner of Fort Omaha, saw a Wocd Duck and eight ducklings 
in their yard about 10 June 1974. About a week later Mrs. Harmon heard 
noise across the street and when she investigated found several ducklings 
in a flower bed, but didn’t see the mother. Over a period of time she found 
three dead ducklings — one killed by traffic, one by a cat, one by un¬ 
known causes. The nearest appreciable body of water is the lagoon in Miller 
Park, about four blocks away. The Harmons live about 3.5 miles from 
Memorial Park, near which Wood Duck broods have been seen twice pre¬ 
viously. 
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(Counties continued) 

Seward 3, 71 
Sheridan 3, 10(3), 22 
Sherman 3 

Sioux 3, 22, 66, 68, 75 (2) 

Thomas 61 
Wayne 44 
Wheeler 14 
York 3, 77 
Coupland, Billie 20 
Cowbird, Brown-headed 8, 13, 37, 
39, 44, 83 

Cox, Mrs. M. A. 3, 31, 74 
Craig, Bob 3 (2) 

Crane, Common (European) 
European Common Crane Seen 
Again in Nebraska 63 
Sandhill 26 (2), 43, 63, 69, 70, 71 
Whooping 26 

Creeper, Brown 12, 33, 77 
Virginia (vine) 60, 61 
Crossbill, Red 13, 37, 40, 84 
White-winged 37, 44, 84 
Crow, Common 7, 12, 33, 37, 53, 
77 (2) 

Cuckoo, Black-billed 3, 5, 29, 73 
Yellow-billed 5, 29, 73 
sp. 73 

Curlew, Long-billed 5, 10, 27, 36, 71 
Currant (bush), Wild 59(2), 60, 

61 (2) 

Denny, Mary 38 
Dickcissel 8, 39, 84 
Diggs, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzhugh 18, 
57, 62 

DiSilvestro, Roger 3 
Dogwood (shrub), Red-osier 60, 61 
Doole, Shirley 3, 15, 28, 71 
Douglas, John 39 
Dove, Mourning 5, 12, 24, 29, 73 
Ringed Turtle 62 
Rock 29, 73 

Dowitcher, Long-billed 28, 72 
Short-billed 72 
sp. 28, 36, 72 
Druecker, Dr. Jay 33 
Duck, Black 23, 28, 67, 69 
Ring-necked 24, 68 
Ruddy 3, 4, 10, 24, 36, 68 
Wood 3, 4, 11, 23, 28, 38, 68, 

81 

Dunlin 28 


Eagle, Bald 3, 4, 11, 25, 43, 46, 

69, 76 

Golden 4, 11, 25, 35, 43, 69 (2), 77 
Egret, Cattle 22 
Great 22, 66 

Elderberry (shrub) 59(2) 

Elm (tree) 41 (2), 47, 53 
Siberian 59, 61 
Empidonax sp. 32, 36, 76 
European Common Crane Seen 
Again in Nebraska 63 
Faeh, Jan 71 

Falcon, Prairie 3, 25, 36, 70 
Peregrine 25, 68, 70 
Fawks, Elton 48, 53 (3), 55 
Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs, William 26 
Finch, Cassin’s 84 
Gray-crowned Rosy 40, 84 
House 13, 27, 37, 39, 84 
Purple 13, 14, 39, 84 
Fiske, William 15 
Flicker, Common 6, 12, 31, 36, 74 
Flycatcher, Acadian 31, 75 
Alder 31, 75 
Great Crested 31, 75 
Least 32, 75 

Olive-sided 30, 31, 32, 76 
Western 32 
Willow 31, 75 
Yellow-bellied 30, 31 
Gadwall 4, 10, 23, 36, 67 
Gallinule, Common 70, 72 
Gates, Doris 34, 56, 68 

Canyon Wren in Nebraska 16 
Giblin, Daryl 15, 28, 29(3), 57, 63, 
64, 68, 70, 71, 73(3), 76 

Margaret 15, 29, 70, 73 
Gifford, Harold 15 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray 16, 79 
Godwit, Marbled 28, 72 
Goldeneye, Common 11, 24, 68 
Goldfinch, American 9, 13, 37, 40, 
77, 84 

Goodson, Mrs. E. O. 68 
Goose, Canada 11, 23, 24, 36, 67, 77 
Canada x White-fronted? 11, 16 
Ross’ 43, 67, 69 
Snow, 10, 11, 23, 36, 67 
White-fronted 23, 67, 77 
Goshawk 11, 16, 24, 69, 76 
Grackle, Common 8, 13, 16(2), 37, 
39, 83 
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Grape (vine), Wild 17, 59(2), 60, 61 
Grebe, Eared 3, 4, 10, 22, 35, 66 
Horned 22, 66 

Pied-billed 3, 4, 10, 22, 35, 66 
Western 4, 10, 22, 35, 66 
Green, Ruth 15, 18, 25, 28(2), 62, 
68, 69(2) 

Greenbrier (vine) 60, 61(2) 

Greer, Janet 15 

Grosbeak, Black-headed 3, 37, 39, 83 
Blue 8. 37, 39, 68, 83 
Evening 13, 39, 84 
Pine 84 

Rose-breasted 8, 13, 16, 26, 37, 
39, 83 

Gross, Everett W. 15 

Dr. Mildred (Mrs. E. W.) 15 
Grouse, Sharp-tailed 5, 10, 11, 16, 
26, 70 

Gull, Bonaparte’s 29 
California 29, 73 
Franklin's 29, 36, 73 
Glaucous 72(2) 

Herring 29, 73 
Herring/Ring-billed 29, 73 
Ring-billed 29(2), 36, 72, 73, 77 
Hackberry (tree) 23, 41, 59(2) 

Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 62 
Harmon, Mr. and Mrs. Earnest R. 81 
81 

Harrington, Ralph 15 
Hawk, Broad-winged 69 
Cooper’s 11, 25, 69 
Ferruginous 25, 69 
Marsh 11, 25, 69 
Red-shouldered 25, 69 
Red-tailed 4, 11, 25, 36, 69 
Rough-legged 11, 19 25, 69 
Sharp-shinned 11, 24, 69, 76 
Swainson’s 4, 11, 19, 25. 36, 69 
dp, 19 

Heart well, Miss Geraldine 15, 23 
Heaney, Carr 15 
Michael 15 
Heckman, L. H. 3 
Helzer, E. M. 3 
Mrs. William 15, 23, 68 
Herberg, Mary 15 
Hermit Warbler Reported in 
Nebraska 42 


Heron, Black-crowned Night 23, 36, 
66 

Great Blue 4, 10, 22, 36, 66, 77 
Green 22, 66 
Little Blue 22, 66 
Yeilow-crowned Night 66 
Hey wood, Ida May 16 
Hickok, Wayne 47, 55 
Hildebrand, M. M. 3 
Hoffman, Rev. Thomas, S. J. 20 
Hoger, Charles E. 3(3) 

Holcomb. Larry C. 44 
Honeysuckle (shrub), Bush 59(2), 
60(2), 61 

Honorary Member, C. W. Huntley 
42 

Hughson, Mr. David 75(2) 

Mrs. David 16, 75(2) 
Hummingbird, Broad-tailed 30 
Ruby-throated 30, 74 
Rufous 30 

Huntley, C. W. 33, 34 
Honorary Member 42 
Hurlburt, Mrs. Edith 23, 68(2) 

Ibis sp. 16 

Ivy (vine), Poison 59(2), 60, 61(3) 
Jaeger, Pomarine 28, 29 
sp. 78 

Janco, Mr. and Mrs. George 15 
Jay, Blue 7, 12, 24, 33, 37, 41, 76 
Pinon 12. 33, 77 
Steller’s 1C, M 13, 77 
Jensen, Mrs. Bigvald 2, 35, 43 
Johnson, Clyde 15 
Emma (Mr;. Clyde) 15, 35 
Dr. Norma 15, 28, 71, 74 
Junco, Dark-eyed 13, 18, 40, 85 
Kain, Teta 15, 68 
Kaminski, Paul 15 
Vance 15 

Reiser, La Verne 26 
Kennedy, Mrs. CkGord 68 
Kenitz, Mrs. LeRoy 16, 33 
Kestrel, American 4, 11, 36, 70 
Kiildeer 5, 10. 11, 26, 36, 73 
Kingbird, Cassin’s 31, 75 
Eastern 6, 31, 36, 75 
Western 6. 31, 36, 75 
Kingfisher, Belted 6 , 12, 30, 36, 74 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned 13, 35, 79 
Ruby-crowned 13, 35, 79 
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Kiper, Carolyn 15 
Kiscoan, Jack 15 
Lorraine 15 

Kite, Mississippi 66, 69, 74 
Koch, Harold 3 
Kucera, Miss Helen 15 
Lark, Horned 6, 10, 12, 32, 36, 76 
Le Dioyt, Glenn H. 15, 43 
Lock, Ross A. 3(5), 10 
Logan, Mrs. E. C. 74 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared 37, 86 
Lapland 14, 86 
McCown’s 37, 41, 86 
Smith’s 72, 86 
Loon, Common 22, 25, 66 
Red-throated 22, 28 
LoPresti, Robert 15 
Magpie, Black-billed 7, 12, 33, 37, 
53, 77 

Main, Mrs. John 58 
Steve 58 

Malkowski, James 15 
Mallard 4, 10(2), 11, 23, 36, 53, 67, 77 
Mann, Robert 43 
Martin, Purple 7, 32, 36, 76 
McCole, James F. 16 
McIntosh, Mrs. J. G. 61 
Meadowlark, Eastern 10, 37, 38, 82 
Western 13, 37, 38, 77, 82 
sp. 8, 10, 13, 38, 82 
Meeting, The Seventy-third Annual 
33 

Meier, Marian 15, 69(2) 

Another Black-throated Spar¬ 
row in Nebraska 18 
Menzel, Karl 3, 19 
Merganser, Common 11, 24, 68, 77 
Hooded 24, 68 
Red-breasted 24, 68 
Merlin 11, 25, 29, 70 
Meyers, Carol J. 3 
Mockingbird 3, 34, 78 
Moody, Brian C. 3(2), 14 
Douglas C. 3(2), 14 
Moore, W. L. 3 

Morley, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 15 
Morris, Lee 3(2), 77 
Rosalind 15 

Morton, Margaret 3, 10, 59, 61 
Mowery, Mrs. B. F. 16 


Mulberry, (tree) 40, 41 
Russian 60(2) 

Nason, George 3(2), 50, 53, 55 
Nebraska Swainson’s Thrush Nest, 

A 17 

Nelson, Burton 15, 23 
Mrs. Catherine 15 
Nesting Survey, 1973 Nebraska 3 
Nests and Nesting, 24, 43(2), 56, 70 
Nicol, Patricia 15 
Niehus, Bill 74 
Nighthawk, Common 30, 74 
Nissen, Jim M. 3(4), 43 
Nuland, Inez 15 
Nutcracker, Clark’s 33, 40 
Nuthatch, Pygmy 12, 33, 77 
Red-breasted 12, 33, 77 
White-breasted 12, 33, 77 
Observations on Population Changes 
and on Behavior of the Bald 
Eagle in Southcentral Ne¬ 
braska 46 
Oldsquaw 68, 69 
Olive (tree), Russian 59(2) 

Oriole, Northern 8, 37, 38, 83 
Orchard 8, 37, 38, 74, 82 
Osprey 11, 19, 25, 70, 77 
Ott, John 15, 57, 73 
Mabel, 15, 57, 73 
Ovenbird 3, 7, 37(2), 81 
Owl, Barn 3, 29, 73 
Barred 12, 15, 30, 74 
Burrowing 6, 30, 36, 57, 74 
Great Horned 5, 12, 30, 74 
Long-eared 3, 6, 12, 15, 30, 74 
Saw-whet 74 
Screech 5, 12, 29, 74 
Short-eared 3, 6, 12, 26, 30, 31, 74 
Parula, Northern 36, 80 
Paul, Mrs. Margaret 26 
Peach (tree) 42 
Peep 28 

Pelican, White 22, 35, 66, 71 
Percival, Mr. and Mrs. Eldon 24, 68 
Perkins, Mrs. S. A. 68 
Peters, Morris 15 
Peterson, Albert 15 
Pewee, Eastern Wood 32, 76 
Western Wood 32, 36, 76 
Phalarope, Northern 28, 36, 72 
Wilson’s 5, 10, 28, 36, 72 
Pheasant Ring-necked 5, 10, 11, 26, 
36, 70 
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Phoebe, Eastern 3, 31, 75 
Say’s 3, 6, 31, 36, 75 
Pine (tree), Pondersoa 17 
Pintail 3, 4, 10, 11, 23, 67 
Pipit, Sprague’s 79 
Water 35, 79 
Pitcher, Don C. 3 
Plover, American Golden 26, 71 
Black-bellied 27, 36, 71 
Piping 71 

Semipalmated 26, 70 
Plata, Marie 15 
Poor-will 30, 74, 79. 

Prairie Chicken, Greater 11, 26, 70 
Prairie Dog 57 

Pruess, Dr. Neva (Mrs. Ken) 35 
Rail, Virginia 20, 24, 26 
Yellow 20, 77 
Rasmussen, Russell L. 44 
Redhead 11, 23, 68 
Redpoll, Common 13, 40, 84 
Redstart, American 38, 82 
Reitan, Ken 15 

Report, 1973 Christmas Count 10 

1973 (Sixteenth) Fall Occurrence 
22 

1974 (Forty-ninth) Spring Migra¬ 
tion and Occurrence 66 

1973 Treasurer’s 2 
Ritchey, Ellen R (Mrs. O. W.) 3, 15, 
23, 68 

Mr. O. W. 15 
Robertson, Ken Ip 
Robin, American 7, 12, 34, 37, 78 
Rosche, Dorothy (Mrs. R. C.) 14, 17, 
19, 25, 32, 68, 75 

Richard C. 3(7), 10(4), 14, 19, 

25, 32, 56, 68, 74, 75, 80 
A Nebraska Swainson’s 
Thrush Nest 17 
Rose, David 15, 23, 24, 68 
Mrs, David 15 

Rose (bush), Wild 59(2), 60, 61 
Sage (bush), Band 56(2) 

Sagebrush 56(2) 

Salado, Tony 15 
Sanderling 28 
Sandpiper, Baird’s 27, 72 
Buff-breasted 28, 29 
Least 27, 29, 72 
Pectoral 27, 36, 71 
Semipalmated 28, 29, 36, 72 


(Sandpipers continued) 

Solitary 16, 27, 71 
Spotted 3, 5, 10, 27, 36, 71 
Stilt 28, 36, 72 

Upland 5, 10, 24, 27, 36, 69, 71 
Western 28, 29, 72 
White-rumped 27, 72 
Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied 12, 31, 75 
Scaup, Lesser 24, 36,68 
Schleicher, William 3(4), 10, 27, 70 
Schreiber, Hazel 15 
Scoter, Black 24 

Sejkokra, Don 28, 31, 56, 70, 75 
Mrs. Jerry 28, 31, 70, 75 
Ken 56 

Seger, Kenneth W. 15 
Shad, Gizzard 52 
Shafer, Charles W. 3(2), 27, 70 
Sharp, Brian 50, 55 
Sharpe, Roger S. 15, 56, 79 
Shickley, Mrs. M. F. 53(2), 55, 79 
Shoveler, Northern 3, 4, 10, 23, 36, 
68 

Shrike, Loggerhead 7, 13, 30, 35, 37, 
79 

Northern 13, 35, 77, 79 
sp. 79 

Siskin, Pine 13, 37, 40, 84 
Smartweed 24 
Snipe, Common 12, 27,36,71 
Snowberry (shrub), 59(2), 60, 61 
Solitaire, Townsend’s 13, 35, 79 
Sora 5, 20, 26, 29, 36, 70 
Sparrow, Baird’s 40, 85 
Black-throated 18 
Brewer’s 3, 41, 85 
Cassin’s 56, 85 
Chipping 9, 37, 41, 85 
Clay-colored 3, 9, 37, 41, 85 
Field 9, 13, 16, 41, 86 
Fox 14, 31, 41, 86 
Grasshopper 9, 37, 40, 85 
Harris’ 10, 13, 41, 86 
House 8, 10, 13, 37, 38, 82 
Lark 9, 37, 40, 85 
Le Conte’s 40, 85 
Lincoln’s 14, 41, 86 
Savannah 40, 74, 85 
Sharp-tailed 40 
Song 14, 41, 86 
Swamp 41, 86 
Tree 10, 13, 41, 85 
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(Sparrows continued) 

Vesper 40, 85 

White-crowned 14, 15, 41, 86 

White-throated 14, 15, 41, 74, 86 

Starling 7, 10, 13, 16, 35, 37, 41, 
77, 79 

Swallow, Bank 6, 32, 76 
Barn 7, 32, 36, 76 
Cliff 3, 32, 36, 76 
Rough-winged 7, 32, 36, 76 
Tree 32, 76 
Violet-green 32, 76 
Swan, Whistling 19, 67 
Swanson, Carl H. 57, 68 
Swift, Chimney 3, 6, 30, 36, 74 

White-throated 30, 36, 74 

Tanager, Scarlet 3, 8, 39, 83 
Summer 83 
Western 39, 83 

Teal, Blue-winged 4, 10, 23, 36, 67 
Cinnamon 23, 67 
Green-winged 11, 23, 36, 67 
Tenhulzen, Albert 3 
Tern, Black 29, 36, 73 
Common 29, 73 
Forster’s/Common 73 
Forster’s 29, 73 
Least 29 

Thompson, Carol 3(2) 

Thrasher, Brown 7, 34, 37, 78 
Sage 34 

Thrush, Gray-cheeked 34, 78 
Hermit 12, 16, 26, 34, 78 
Swainson’s 3, 7, 10, 17, 34, 37, 78 
Wood 34, 78 

Titmouse, Tufted 3, 7, 12, 33, 77 
Tollefsen, Gig A. 3 
Tout, Wilson 42 
Towhee, Green-tailed 84 
Rufous-sided 9, 13, 15, 16, 27, 37, 
40, 84 

Tremaine, Dr. Mary 57, 64, 78 
Turkey 11, 26, 36, 70 
Two Studies of Woody Plant 
Establishment by Bird-trans¬ 
ported Seed 58 
Veery 78 

Vian, Wayne Observations on 
Population Changes and on Be¬ 
havior of the Bald Eagle 46 


Viehmeyer, Glenn 58, 59 

Burrowing Owl’s Feeding 
Habits 57 

Two Studies of Woody Plant 
Establishment by Bird- 
transported Seed 58 
Mrs. Glenn 61 
Vireo, Bell’s 3, 35, 37, 79 
Philadelphia 35, 80 
Red-eyed 3, 35, 37, 80 
Solitary 16, 35, 80 
Warbling 3, 7, 36, 37, 80 
White-eyed 35, 73, 79 
Yellow-throated 35, 79 
Vulture, Turkey 19, 24, 36, 69 
Warbler, Bay-breasted 37, 81 
Black-and-white 36, 37, 80 
Blackburnian 37, 81 
Black-throated Blue 36 
Black-throated Gray 37, 81 
Black-throated Green 37, 81 
Blackpoll 37(2), 81 
Canada 38, 82 
Cape May 36 
Cerulean 37, 70 
Chestnut-sided 81 
Connecticut 37 
Hermit 42 
Hooded 37 
Kentucky 37, 81 
MacGillivray’s 81 
Magnolia 36, 80 
Mourning 37, 81 
Nashville 36, 80 
Orange-crowned 36, 80 
Palm 81 
Prairie 73, 81 
Prothonotary 36, 80 
Tennessee 36, 80 
Townsend’s 36 
Wilson’s 37, 82 
Worm-eating 70, 80 
Yellow 7, 36, 37, 80 
Yellow-rumped 13, 36, 37, 81 
Yellow-throated 37 
Waterthrush, Louisiana 81 
Northern 81 

Waxwing, Bohemian 23, 35, 79 
Cedar 13, 35, 37, 79 
Weedon, Dr. Ron 33 
Welch, Miss Bernice 15, 23, 68 
Whip-poor-will 3, 6, 30 
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Whitaker, Mrs. Ronald 15 
Wigeon, American 11, 23, 36, 67 
Wigg, Melba 15, 69(2) 

Willet 5, 10, 27, 36, 71 
Willow (tree) 47, 53 
Witschy, Roy 16, 34 
Mrs. Roy 31, 75 
Wolfe, Gertrude 20 
Wood, Gertrude 20 
Woodcock, American 43, 71, 78 
Woodpecker, Downy 6, 12, 31, 36, 75 
Hairy 12, 31, 75 
Red-bellied 3, 6, 12, 31, 75 
Red-headed 6, 12, 31, 36, 75 


Wren, Canyon 16, 78 
Carolina 12, 33, 77 
House 7, 33, 37, 77 
Long-billed Marsh 3, 33, 37, 77 
Rock 34, 37, 78 
Short-billed Marsh 30, 34, 77 
Winter 12, 28, 33, 77 
Wyman, Mrs. Wilma 34 
Yellowlegs, Greater 27, 71 
Lesser 27, 71 
sp. 27 

Yellowthroat, Common 7, 24, 37(2), 
82 









